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CHAPTER IV. 



BASSETT^S DAUGHTER. 



It was one of the accusations levelled by his neigh- 
bours against the late James Bassett^ that he had 
brought up his child upon wrong principles. He 
had over-educated her ; he had spoiled her ; he had 
taught her to think herself a fine lady. She was 
not Uke other farmers^ daughters. She did not 
interest herself about the dairy. She knew nothing 
of the poultry-yard. She was not versed in the 
secrets of the still-room j pickling and preserving 
were inscrutable mysteries to her. She could not 
make a pie or a pudding, or a cake, or even a jelly. 
The old people in James Bassett^s neighbourhood 
were indeed shocked. What was the man thinking 
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about, they asked ? Did lie expect his girl was going- 
to many a lord ? What was she, after all, but a 
farmer's daughter, as her poor mother and her 
father's mother — ^and for the matter of that his 
grandmother too, had been before her ? ^Was Jem 
Bassett mad ? Was his girl to sit down all her life 
with her hands before her doing nothing ? She was 
a pretty creature enough ; no one could deny that- 
And he hadn't spared money upon her schooling. 
She had been sent to an expensive academy for 
young ladies at a fashionable watering-place. But 
that had only the more unfitted her for her station- 
She had learnt many things, no doubt. She could 
play the piano and the harp and could sing, and 
could paint in water-colours, and was acquainted 
with various kinds of needlework — ^tending mucdi 
more to the ornamental than the useful. And tiien 
she had leamt French too — at least so it was gene- 
rally reported. And there were even suspicions 
that she had acquired some knowledge of Italian.. 
But upon these heads the information was not very 
positive. There were obvious reasons why Miss 
Bassett's acquaintance with foreign tongues could. 
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not be bronght to any very precise test in the 
neigbbonrliood of her father's farm. 

It will be observed that poor Jem Bassett laid 
himself open to criticism a good deal. And when 
there are openings of that kind there is seldom 
any lack of people to take advantage of them. 
Indeed^ there are many who have little scruple in 
making openings for themselves when such con- 
veniences have not been otherwise provided for 
them. But although his neighbours did not fail 
to constitute themselves his critics in pursuance of 
the immemorial habits and privileges of neigh- 
bours, they were yet well disposed towards the 
poor man, and willing to aid, so far as they could, 
his orphan child. Miss Bassett was left alone in 
the world. She had no near relations of any kind. 
She might, people said, have married some time 
before her father's death. One or two young 
farmers had been known to cast wistful eyes to-» 
wards her, and would doubtless have given 
expression to the tenderness of their sentiments 
in regard to her if she had but consented to give 
them the slightest encouragement. But they were 
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a little afraid of lier. She was unlike the other 
young women with whom they were acquainted. 
They accused her of an air of '* stand-off-ishness^^' 
as they somewhat clumsily defined it. She seemed 
to think, as they held, that they were not good 
enough for her. Very likely Miss Bassett really 
entertained opinions of that kind. She was pretty, 
and she knew it. That she was more accom.- 
pUshed than any other girl thereabout, she was 
also well aware. Of the further fact that she was 
weak, vain, and a trifle empty-headed, she was, 
perhaps, less thoroughly conscious. Pond of 
admiration, she yet did not greatly encourage her 
admirers — at least she never thought of aiding 
any one of them to develop into a husband. So 
the young farmers looked elsewhere for wives, 
and found them without very much difficulty. 
Happily there are very many estimable young 
women about in the world willing to say Yes 
when a steady, substantial suitor puts to them a 
simple, straightforward question* 

Miss Ba^ett had missed her chances therefore 
or had thrown them away. She had been well 
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content "with her life. She had enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the beauty of the neighbourhood. 
She shared in the sunshine of good opinion that 
was awarded to her father. The people who were 
proud of Jem Bassett were proud also of Jem 
Bassett's daughter. They liked to see her gaily 
dressed^ driving about in her jaunty pony carriage^ 
for all the world as though she had been the child 
of a squire^ or a member of one of the county 
families^ instead of being simply the daughter of 
Jem Bassett^ the tenant farmer. She had books 
sent down to her from a London library. She 
reclined on the sofa and read novels. She played 
croquet. She flirted with the curate. She em- 
ployed a metropoHtan milliner, and set the fashions 
in that part of the country. On Sunday, studying 
her bonnet, the latest Parisian invention, the con- 
gregation in the parish church forgot to listen to 
the rector's discourse — stood up when they ought 
to have crouched down during the Litany — so that 
they might the better acquaint themselves with the 
last vagaries of the vogue. They envied: still 
it was with profound admiration. 
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But now a change had come. Margery Bassett 
was to he nobody any more. She was the daughter 
of a bankrupt. She was left with nothing. For 
the future she must work for her Kving : she. who 
had never yet done a single useful thing ! But 
she possessed accomplishments — such as they were 
— ^and muBt now see about turning them to account 
in the best way she could. There was tajk of her 
looking out for a situation as governess, or ob- 
taining a place as teacher in a school. Still there 
was no desire that the poor girl should be hurried 
— there was an evident anxiety to deal con- 
siderately with her. ^*She must have breathing 
time/' people said pityingly. If they had said 
" crying time," it would have been quite as correct. 
She took her father^s loss greatly to heart. It 
seemed at one time that she would hardly be able 
to hold up her head again, she was so bowed 
down by her deep sorrow. The neighbours kindly 
opened their doors to her, and bade her sojourn 
with them until such time as she felt equal to 
enter upon that struggle with the world which 
was inevitably to be endured by-and-by. Still 
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this was only deferring the matter. It was hard 
to be a tax upon^ or to accept favours from people 
she had been apt^ perhaps^ in the days of her 
prosperity^ to regard a little contemptuously. Yet^ 
wbat else could she do ? She bad no strength of 
character, no self-reliance. She shivered as she 
thought of the future. She was very miserable. 
She could only sit with streaming eyes bemoaning 
her fate — ashamed of her position: yet, making 
no stir to alter it ; longing to depart on her way 
whither chance might lead, and yet held in firm 
bondage by her fears. Then came in time the 
certainty that she was outstaying her welcome — 
straining neighbourly charity quite to its severing 
point. It was plain to her at last that she must 
go somewhere, do something. Public opinion was 
demanding resolution and action on her part. 
Criticism had been for awhile suppressed by com- 
miseration, but it was wearing through again to 
the surface, and finding utterance of an unmis* 
takable kind. 

Then her father's executor, her own true and 
Jkind friend. Josh Dottrell, spoke to her, timidly 
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but very tenderly. She seized upon tlie method 
of escape from her embarrassments that he offered 
her. Hardly thinking what she was doings she 
consented to become his wif e^ to share his home^ 
and to rule the " White Greyhound *' as its mis- 
tress. 

It was an impulsive decision. Josh generously 
implored her to take time to reflect. He had 
loved her a long time — since he had first seen her^ 
years ago during her father's lif e^ when she was a 
school-girl come home to spend her midsummer 
holidays. He loved her with his whole heart ; she 
might be sure of that. He would do all man could 
to make her happy. StiQ he would not have her 
hurried. He could wait; he had waited a long 
time before speakings but he could wait a long time 
yet for her answer if need was. He would have 
her think weU what she was doing. He was not 
worthy of her, he knew that ; he was her equal 
in no way. He sought to ds^guise nothing frotm 
her. He was old enough to be her father. He 
could offer her but an inferior kiad of pceition. 
He had been a gamekeeper^ and he now k^ a 
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public-house : that was the plain truth of the 
matter. As a boy he had worked in the fields 
He was without much school learning, a homely, 
ignorant man, rough in his ways, rude in his 
speech. The home he could offer her was a poor 
sort of home compared to what she had been 
accustomed to. Still there it was, such as it was, 
and if she thought she could make herself happy 
in it, why, she would make Josh Dottrell very 
happy too, and, so far as he could help it, she 
should never have reason to regret her decision. 

In his blunt, abrupt, and somewhat confused 
way he did all he could to make her think. But 
she wouldnH think, or rather she would think only 
of the moment and of herself. For the future, for 
the man whom she was about to constitute her 
husband, she had no care whatever. Here, at any 
rate, was an end to her troubles. Here was food, 
and shelter, and raiment for the rest of her days. 
She would not be required to work for her subsis- 
tence, to go out among strangers, to rely upon 
herself and her own exertions, to face the world 
and do battle with it, and wring from it money. 
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and position^ and respect. She decided without a 
mementos hesitation. She had no doubt she could 
be happy enough as Josh Dottrell^s wife. She 
could not question the strength and extent of his 
attachment for her. He was reputed to have 
saved money — ^to be well to do in the world. He 
would indulge her; he would make much of her; 
he would let her have her own way in all things. 
Already he was a kind of slave to her, followed 
her about and did her bidding like a faithful dog. 
Something of the old envy and admiration she had 
excited as Miss Bassett ia her father^s lifetime 
might accrue to her in her new position as Mrs. 
DottreU. She could not hesitate. Besides, would 
she not escape from the cooling charity of her 
neighbours— cease to be under any obligation to 
them for shelter and support ? 

As to whether she should promote Joshes 
happiness in any way — ^would fulfil her part of the 
contract implied in her marriage with him — she 
did not trouble herself to reflect at all. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE "white GEBYHOUKD/^ 



''To be sure, it is main dull for her in Henge- 
borough/' 

So Josh mentally pleaded and made excuses 
for his wife. He could not bring himself to judge 
severely her peevishness of temper, her petulance 
of humour, her general unreasonableness, and lEbck 
of discretion and forbearance. He thought the 
fault very likely rested with himself. He knew 
his own shortcomings — ^he took the humblest vi^w 
of his position. He was at all times a simple, 
unpretentious man — shrinking from self-assertion 
— in alarm at the thought of wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of others. It was true that in his 
younger days he had been reputed to be inexorably 
strict in the matter of poachers; for such male- 
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factors he Tiad thought no punishment too severe. 
But that had been a matter of education with him ; 
such views had become thoroughly part of his 
nature, and, in such wise, it seemed that all con- 
stitutional acrimoniousness had been drawn from 
him in one direction as by a blister ; that a safety- 
valve had been provided for his wrath and ill- 
humour. Bestowing his bitterness upon poachers 
— whom he regarded as mere human vermin to be 
trapped and put out of the way at every possible 
opportunity — ^he had nothing but sweetness left for 
the rest of mankind. He had the softest and 
tenderest heart man could have. And he had a 
horror of that vague offence against the laws of 
society, which is popularly known as "taking a 
liberty .^^ And it seemed to Josh — and in this view 
of the case he was supported by the pubKc opinion 
of Hengeborough: — ^that his wife, by a certain 
arrogance of manner she permitted herself, by 
the grandeur of dress she indulged in, by what 
Hengeborough generally described as her ''airs 
and graces," was in danger of affronting the parish, 
and ''taking liberties" with the neighbours and 
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patrons of the ^' White Greyhound.'* Thereupon, 
in his very gentlest way. Josh had ventured to 
remonstrate with his young wife — ^with the result 
that has been already stated, in the report rife 
"up-street," Hengeborough, to the effect that 
'' Mr. and Mrs. Dottrell had had words.*' 

Josh had been loth to speak or to stir in the 
matter, but action of some kind had been in a 
measure forced upon him. Complaints on the 
subject had reached his ears from many quarters. 
Certain of his friends had frankly stated that 
he was a fool to allow things to go on after the 
fashion in which they had already for too long 
a time been permitted to go on. Did he want, 
they asked, the "White Greyhound'' to be 
brought to rack and ruin? Were they, his old 
allies and cronies, as nothing in his eyes ? Would 
he compel them to transfer their support and 
custom to the rival establishment, the "New 
Inn?" They should be sorry to part from an 
old friend; but still they couldn't — it was not to 
be expected of them — ^submit to be insulted and 
outraged^ as they had been by Mrs. Dottrell. 
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They had their feelings as well as other people, 
althongh they were, they flattered themselves, as 
patient and long-suffering as most. Bat still there 
were some things they conldn't be expected to 
put np with. And Mrs. Dottrell had gone too 
far — a great deal too far with them. 

''What had his wife done to offend them?'*" 
Josh asked. 

They limited the indictment of the landlady 
to one count. She had been guilty of other 
offences, but they would not now press charges 
against her in that respect ; but she had spoken 
of the frequenters of the parlour as " sots.*' Sots 
was the word. She had thought, perhaps, that 
they had not heard her, but she was mistaken. 
They had heard her only too plainly. Sitting in 
her bar, she had demanded audibly, ''Haven't 
those sots in the parlour done drinking yet ?" 

Her words were taken down at the time by 
Skelton, the sexton, amid a very general feeling of 
indignation. Josh's friends put it to him : Were 
they to be called sots ? Was it right ? was it fair ? 
was it decent ? Was it to be expected that they 
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should remam at the ''White Greyhound" to be 
called sots when the ''New Inn'' was prepared to 
open its doors to them, and heap complinients 
upon them, and call them — anything but sots ? 

Josh said he was sorry to find them so angry. 
They denied that they were angry. Josh said he 
hoped they would make allowances. They said they 
had already made allowances. They were not ill- 
natured, or unreasonable, or unfriendly disposed. Josh 
must know that yery well. They had tried to drink 
Mrs. Dottrell's punch, but they couldn't. It was 
simply beastly. She did not know when the water 
was boiling or when it was only lukewarm. She 
had no discretion in regard to lemon-juice. She 
was without ideas on the subject of the proper pro- 
portions of sugar to be put into punch. It was 
doubtful if she even knew the difEerence between 
gin and whisky. But these things were all apart 
from the main question. Were they to be called 
sots? Would Josh have the kindness to answer 
that? That was their point. Were they to be 
called sots ? 

Josh said, certainly not, but he thought there 
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must be some mistake. His wife conldn^t have 
used such an expression. He was assured tliat 
there was no mistake at all about the matter. Had 
not Skelton^ the sexton^ taken the words down? 
Could not numerous witnesses be produced who 
would, if need were, swear to the accuracy of Skel- 
ton's words ? Then Josh said he was very sorry. 
He would speak to his wife. She should explain — 
she should apologise. Would that satisfy them? 
Unquestionably, said the offended guests of the 
''White Greyhound," that would satisfy them, but 
nothing less than that. 

Accordingly, Josh had spoken to his wife, 
hopin<ir she had not been heard aright. She made 



answer: 



It's quite true. I called them sots, and so 
they are; and 111 call them so again.'' And she 
refused to see any impropriety or eren any indiscre- 
tion in this frank enunciation of her opinion. Josh 
expostulated, but quite in Tain. He was dimply 
TOied, but he spoke with much tenderness and 
tonpear. He endeaToured to show that his cus- 
tomers must be treated with cv>n$ideration; that 
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tlie prosperity of the '^ Wlute Greyhound " depended 
upon its good name for hospitality, and the kindly 
reception of its patrons. That his character as a 
host was at stake, and that it was not for him or 
his to canvass the conduct of the guests of the 
house, or to be over-scrupulous about their temper- 
ance, supposing this to be within tolerable bounds ; 
and, so far as he knew, his friends and neighbours 
were not addicted to excesses of a very grievous 
kind. And then he spoke of an explanation being 
due to his offended customers, and urged upon his 
wife the withdrawal of her words. 

She would not listen to him. She lost com- 
mand of herself. She gave way to noisy bursts of 
grief. She became hysterical. She accused him 
of ill-treating her, upbraided him bitterly — ^poor 
Josh, who would have died to have spared her pain ! 
whose heart was aching cruelly, while he ventured 
upon his mild attempt at reproving her. She was 
without mercy for him. Was it for this he had 
pretended to love her ? she demanded. Was it for 
this he had made her his wife ? To degrade her in 
the eyes of his boorish companions, to make her their 
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sport and butt and ridicule ? It was cowardly, it 
was infamous. And lie pretended to be her father's 
friend ! In her father^s lifetime he dared not have 
done such a thing, or have thought of doing such a 
thing. But she was rightly punished for having 
listened to him, for having so far forgotten what 
was due to herself, for having stooped to become 
the wife of one so low and degraded and far 
beneath her. So her bitter tongue lashed her hus- 
band, while he writhed under and shrunk from its 
blows. She knew of her power to wound, and did 
not scruple to use it. Josh's loving heart was at 
her feet, and she stamped on it with all her might. 

" Grod forgive you, Margery !" was all he said; 
but his face was very white, and his lips writhed, 
and his brows twitched as though he were tortured 
by physical pain. 

'' Don't touch me ! '' she cried with a scream, 
shrinking back from him. She stood between him 
and the door, and he was compelled to approach her 
in order to pass out. He only answered by a look, 
not of anger, but of pitiful reproach and deep 
suffering. 
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He went ont for air and peace^ and to think. 

But then came the thought that it was better not 

to think. Only he did not want to be seen. He 

did not want to be facing the world, or to have the 

world peering into his face, for an hour or so. 

There were tears in his eyes, they would come there, 

do what he conld to hinder them, and he was 

ashamed of them. He had a child's ambition to 

suffer and yet shed no t^ars the while, to give no 

outward sign of the pain within. Yet he must have 

^ moment or two to recover and compose himself. 

And he must do something. Idleness was quite 

unendurable. So he took down his favourite old 

fowling-piece, and began to clean it. But he was 

doing more harm than good. His tears fell fast 

upon lock and barrel. He was only rusting the 

gun. So he put it back and retreated to his stable, 

and set to work hard and groomed his pony. He 

was, it will be observed, an uncultivated man with 

few resources. The pony groomed, he proceeded to 

clean the harness. By this time he felt more himself, 

and could emerge from th,e stable and stand in the 

doorway polishing a curb-chain with all his might. 

c 2 
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^'Ws all known up-street by this time/' he 
said. He was for ever getting back to that subject. 
*' There were listeners in the bar, and it's all over 
the place by this time, worse luck. They'll deal 
harder with her than ever now." 

'^ I'm sorry to see this, Dottrell," said some one 
close by. 

"Sorry to see what?" he demanded rather 
fiercely. Then he looked up and his manner 
changed. " I beg your pardon, Mr. Carmichael, I 
did not know it was you." 

" Sorry to see this change in the weather, I 
mean," said the gentleman addressed as Mr. Car- 
michael, who was, indeed, the curate of Henge- 
borough. 

"Has there been a change?" Josh asked 
dreamily. 

" Why, it's been raining hard for the last hour 
— a very cold rain, too. I shouldn't be surprised if 
it were to turn to snow as the night comes on. It's 
almost cold enough for snow as it is." 

" Yes, it 18 cold — ^uncommon cold," said Josh. 

"It would be a pity if there was to be any 
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break-up of the fine weather just yet. It would 
spoil all next week^s sport. They say we're to have 
a very good meeting next week. What's the news 
about Lord Hengeborough's dogs? Has he got 
any likely ones, do you think ? '' 

'^Well, there's a bitch called Henrietta — or 
some such name — I hear his lordship's very proud 
on. Shq's been winning a lot of things down south. 
I don't know whether there's anything hereabouts 
that can match her. But there's a many mean to 
have a try, I'm told. Squire Lattimer's very strong 
on his dog Lidderdale. I met him out on the down 
yesterday morning, and he's certainly a beauty to 
look at. However, we shall know all about it next 
week, I suppose." 

'^ You don't look well, Dottrell," said the curate. 

'^I've took cold, sir, somehow, I think. It's 
kind of struck into me somehow. I must try and 
shake it ofE though." 

" Yes. It won't do for you to be ill next week. 
You'll have a busy time of it then. Hengeborough's 
rather dull generally, but it will be full of life next 
week." 
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^' It is dull, generally speaking/^ said Josh.. 

The curate strode away. A very tall, lank gen- 
tleman, who had a manner of standing on one of his. 
thin legs with the other slightly bent, with his. 
shoulders rounded and shru^ed up, and his long, 
sharp nose pointing to the ground, so that he bore 
some resemblance to a crane, and, indeed, was 
known to some of the more facetious and satirical 
dwellers in Hengeborough as '^ Crane Carmichael.'* 
He was much respected in the neighbourhood, how- 
ever, and upon him devolved, in consequence of the 
prolonged illness and great age of the rector, almost 
the entire charge of the spiritual welfare of the 
parish. His duties of this kind were satisfactorily 
accomplished ; yet the Reverend James Carmichael 
had his difficulties to contend against. These did 
not so much arise from the spirit of Dissent in 
Hengeborough — although that form of opinion 
found sufficient expression in the place — as from 
certain indinings and dispositions on the clergy- 
man's own part. In truth, Mr. Carmichael hid 
within his coat of clerical black the heart of a 
sportsman. His tastes were drawing him towards. 
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tlie field the while his duties were directing his 
attention to the pulpit. And he lived in times 
given to be censorious upon such matters. Of old 
the thing would have been of small significance. 
But now the ecclesiastic and his proceedings were 
regarded with a jealous eye. Even if he had been 
an elderly clergyman it would have been different. 
Bygone opinions and obsolete tastes would probably 
have been permitted and pardoned in him, and he 
might have joined the hunt, or gone forth with his 
dog and his gun as often as he Usted, or as oppor- 
tunity offered. But Mr. Carmichael was not an 
elderly clergyman. He was, indeed, quite a young 
one, and it was clear to him that, in deference to a 
stricter public opinion than had formerly prevailed, 
he must forego what were to him real enjoyments. 
He must shut his ears to the music of the hounds in 
full cry j he might look at his gun lovingly, but he 
must not trust himself with it among the partridges. 
He must subdue his appetite for field pastimes and 
pursuits except in one respect. It had been 
decided that he might, without offence to any one, 
play CTicket* Consequently, he had many a time 
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led the Hengeborougli eleven to distinction of that 
kind. He was a first-rate cricketer. In that 
character he had earned the applause of the whole 
country-side. Yet the outlet thus provided for his 
love of exercise and his delight in matters of sport 
was barely sujBScient for him. Cricket was all very 
well, but it excluded both dogs and horses from any 
share in its pleasures — and dogs and horses were 
very dear to the Reverend James Carmichael. He 
was inclined to think that life without the com- 
panionship of those admirable animals would be 
very little worth. Still he was conscious that these 
opinions of his must not be too openly manifested. 

He was not a gentleman of any very brilliant 
intellectuar endowments; but was yet very worthy 
and estimable in his way. Doing his duty 
thoroughly, kind to the poor, and watchful over 
their welfare both bodily and spiritual, hard-work- 
ing, zealous, never sparing himself, it was only just 
that, independently of his skill and fame as a 
cricketer, he should possess the good opinion of 
Hengeborough. His struggle with his own in- 
clinings was rather a private matter than within the 
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bounds of general knowledge. Yet it might have 
been noticed that visiting sometimes a sick cottager, 
or questioning a group of village children upon 
their religious information, he would pause suddenly 
to fondle a dog, or to inquire concerning the pros- 
perity of a litter of puppies that had recently 
appeared upon the scene. And if he ever talked 
with a mounted parishioner upon the most serious 
topics, it was remarkable how his eye turned to the 
good points of the horse, critically yet lovingly, and 
how m the midst of his gravest sentences he would 
find time to pat and stroke with the air of a man 
intimate with the animal race, and taking pleasure 
in that intimacy. So, as we have seen, in his 
converse with Josh Dottrell, he made inquiry about 
certain dogs that were to run during the following 
week, when the Great National Coursing Meeting 
would be held on the open land outside Henge- 
borough. 

"Had he heard anything? Did he suspect 
anything ? '' Josh Dottrell asked himself upon the 
departure of the curate. " Did he only ask about 
the dogs so as I might not think he had heard up- 
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street of what they're all talking about, FU warrant ? 
Yet he's always taken a kind of quiet interest in 
sport, has Mr. Carmichael, small blame to him for 
it. Could he read in my face, I wonder, what's 
happened? that there's something wrong between 
me and Margery? Well, he'll hear of it soon, I 
suppose, if he doesn't know it already. Yes, as he 
says, it's turning cold — cold enough for snow almost. 
Not so cold, though, as her heart for me,'' he added 
bitterly. " She never loved me. She never cared 
for me. She shrinks from me. She shivers when 
I go near her. I might have known it. How 
could I think that she would ever love such a one 
as me ? I was mad to expect it. I was wrong to 
ask her to marry me. Yet I did it for the best, and 
I loved her, and I love her stiU, God knows." Here 
the poor fellow gave way to tears again. " Let it 
snow, let it freeze. I'd not care if only her love 
would warm, and thaw towards me, but ever so 
little. But that's past hoping for now. She'll 
never give me so much as a kind look any more. 
We've quarrelled now, and I've offended her beyond 
forgiveness. Poor Marge^ ! It's not her fault. I 
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was too rough with her, and they that set me on 
are so ready to take offence at all she says and does» 
Tm sure she did her best, poor soul, to please them 
at first, and win their good opinion. But they 
wouldn^t be pleased ; they'd make no allowance for 
her; and it was all so strange and new to her, so 
different to what she had a right to 3xpect, once. 
No wonder she lost heart, and then got angry with 
them, and set her tongue loose, as women will 
sometimes, the wisest of them, when they^d better 
by far be holding it as tight as they may. And 
then the place is so dull for a young thing like that 
— ^main dull, to be sure. They like a change, young 
folks do, and to see new places and new faces, and 
to hear tell of all manner of new things. It sets 
them up, and makes them comfortable in some way. 
I don^t well know how.^' He brightened a little 
presently. " YeSj we shall be a bit lively next 
week. Therein be plenty going on, and the house 
full, and a sight of people out on the down to see the 
coursing. Who knows but that may cheer her up a 
bit, and her smiles come back to her again, and all go 
on well for the future ? Let's hope so, at any rate.'* 
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He entered the house in better spirits. He met 
Ilia wife in the passage close by the bar. 

" Come, Margery, don't be hard upon me/* he 
said softly to her. " I meant no offence, my girl. 
You may be sure of that. Let's say no more about 
it all, and make peace between us again." And he 
tried to take her hand. 

"Don't touch me!" she said passionately. He 
was struck by the look almost of loathing that he 
read upon her face. He couldn't speak for a 
minute or two. 

" The house is big enough for the two of us," he 
said presently ; not so much rudely as sadly. " We 
need not meet often if the sight of me ofEends you 
so much. I'll keep away from you, Margery, if 
you'd rather have it so. I can make my bed 
in the stable loft if need be. I've slept in worse 
places. Don't fear that I'll give you more cause 
to hate me than you do. That needn't be, heaven 
knows !" 

She might have been touched by a certain 
dignity of manner that accompanied his speech, 
even if she failed to perceive the tenderness that 
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stirred in it. But she hurried past him without a 
word or a look. 

" Her heart's stone cold/' he murmured. "Frozen 
hard. Her love's gone down quite bel6w freezings 
point.'' 

He was looking at the glass as he spoke. The 
Hengeborough people were all studying their glasses 
now closely, hoping for fine weather for the next- 
week's sport. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



THu couRsma meeting. 



Dull as Hengeborougli undoubtedly was — as, indeed, 
it was agreed to be on all hands — ^yet it had its 
moments of liveliness : possibly in pursuance of the 
familiar principle of its being a poor heart that 
never rejoices. For some few -days in each year, it 
was even the envy of neighbouring places. Like 
those creatures of the fairy tales, who, under the 
influence of some magic spell, are subject occasion- 
ally to a violent change in their natures, and are 
now human beings, and now mere beasts of the 
field, so Hengeborough was permitted at intervals 
to shake itself free of its habitual bucolic drowsiness, 
and to burst forth iato quite metropolitan anima- 
tion. When the Great National Coursing Meeting 
was held upon Hengeborough Downs, a wondrous 
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change came over the scene. " TJp-street " — ^gene- 
rally the kind of place a misanthropic reclose would 
choose to take his walks in when he particularly 
wanted to be alone — ^was now thronged with people. 
The demand for beds for men, and stabling for 
horses, and kennels for dogs, was something won- 
derful. Hengeborough was hospitable, with a sharp 
eye to the main chance and its own profit, however. 
It threw open its doors, gave up its parlours, turned 
out of its bed even, but it didn't forget to charge 
for these obligations when the time came for pre- 
senting its account. ''You see, you don't come 
very often," was the Hengeborough argument to 
the overcharged visitor. Certainly the inhabitants 
underwent sacrifices on behalf of their guests, but 
the sacrifices were, upon the whole, remunerative. 
Moreover, it is clear that a man cannot be expected 
to surrender his house and home, and yield up all 
the comforts of life to total strangers, without 
putting a price on his concession. As to what 
became of the proper denizens of Hengeborough, 
when for a week the gentlemen and sportsmen of 
distinction in the coursing world came and took 
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possession of the place, it requires some daring ta 
inquire. Their houses were taken from them ; their 
out-buildings were turned into stables or into dog- 
kennels. The pigsties, it is true, remained. The 
man who is preyed upon, preys in his turn. Only, 
if the pigs had to quit their tenements to make 
room for human occupants, the question remains, 
what became of the pigs ? 

Hengeborough abandoned itself to sporting. 
The general talk was of dogs — a canine carnival 
prevailed. Hardly a topic was discussed, but such 
as arose out of the great coursing meeting: Who 
would win '^The Subscription Puppy Stakes,^' 
''The AU-aged Champion Stakes,'' "The Henge- 
borough Hill Stakes ?'' &c. How about Squire 
Lattimer's blue dog, Lidderdale ? How about Lord 
Hengeborough's fawn bitch, Henrietta ? Was any 
gentleman inclined to bet ? How about the 
favourite brindle puppy, Adipose, by Apoplexy, 
out of Half-and-Half ? How about the state of 
the ground ? Was there a plenty of hares ? Would 
the weather hold up, or would the snow come down, 
as it did two years ago, and spoil all the sport ? 
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These were the subjects debated day and night 
throughout Hengeborough, with more or less differ- 
ence of opinion, but with unflagging energy and 
interest. 

The dogs certainly seemed to be having their 
day at last. They were fairly turning the world 
round, just as of old they used to turn the joints of 
meat in front of the kitchen fire. Their pedigrees, 
their prowess, the feats they had performed, the 
stakes they had won, their speed, strength, and 
courage, the kind of hare they most affected, the 
length and condition of course that were most 
agreeable to them, their form and training, and size 
and weight — all these things were in the mouths of 
men. No wonder throats became parched, and beer 
mugs needed replenishing; that glasses, with some- 
thing in them, were passed freely about, and the 
landlords of the "White Greyhound^' and the "New 
Inn*' were required, again and again, to fill the flow- 
ing bowl untfl it did run over. Engrossed by the 
great dog question, Hengeborough, for a time, even 
forgot the important fact that Mr. and Mrs. Dottrell 
had had words, and the frequenters of Josh's house 
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overlooked the circmnstance tbat as yet no apology 
liad been forthcoming on the score of their having 
been denounced as "sots^^ by Mrs. Dottrell. Josh 
had his hands full^ and his stables and his establish- 
ment generally. He was required to provide dinner 
for the Coursing Club: ^^ covers to be laid," accord- 
ing to the conventional phrase, for no less than fifty 
worthy sportsmen ; and praise was awarded to him 
by the county paper for his excellent catering and 
management on the occasion. The dinner was a 
great success. The usual loyal toasts were cele- 
brated, and then came the '^ entering and drawing" 
of the dogs, which constituted the real business of 
the evening. Lights burned in every window of 
the ''White Greyhound;" ^'up-street" was all 
aglow with the unaccustomed illumination. The 
air seemed full of jocund noises ; the echoes of the 
festivity withiu-doors bein€^ borne abroad as doors 
were left ajar, or casements opened. The stable yard 
resounded with the trampling of hoofs and the 
rattling of wheels, while on all sides was heard the 
hissing of grooms, as though nests of snakes or 
flocks of geese were somewhere secreted on the 
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premises. Josh Dottrell^s arm was stifE with drawing 
•corks. He was so busy lie hardly knew which way 
to turn. He sometimes forgot, for full five minutes 
together^ that he had quarrelled with his wife. 
Unconsciously he was like Macbeth, when informed 
of his consort^s d^nise. It seemed to him that 
they should have quarrelled thereafter. '^ There 
would have been time for such a word.^^ There 
was clearly no time to think about it then. Still 
they did not speak; their glances did not meet, 
except occasionally and accidentally, when some 
unavoidable business of the inn brought them per- 
force together. For the rest they were completely 
sundered. Even the heat of action, as it were, did 
not thaw the ice that thickly coated over Mrs. 
Dottrell's heart. 

It was trying for Josh. His coursing guests 
were given to be merry. They liked their joke: not 
particular about its quahty or character> so long as 
it was a joke. Was it to be supposed that they 
would spare their landlord, who had taken to him- 
seU a young aQd a pretty wife since they had seen 
him last ? They meant no harm. It was all sheer 
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good htimotir and higli spirits. They were com- 
paratively strangers to tlie place. They were not 
informed^ as we happen to be, of the latest Henge- 
borough gossip — ^to the effect 'Hhat Mr. and Mrs. 
Dottrell had had words.'' They did not know how 
hard they pressed upon the tender places in the 
poor fellow's heart. It seemed to them that they 
were lashing him 'yith packthread merely ; he felt 
every blow as though it came from a knout. Their 
'' chaff " about his marriage and his wife wounded 
him cruelly ; yet he was bound to bear it and to 
smile the while. No sort of harm was meant him, 
but only friendliness, though its form was a little 
rough and its taste was not unimpeachable. He 
was not squeamish or prudish, as a rule, yet he 
shrunk from these pleasantries; he would have 
given all he possessed to have been spared them, 
though ordinarily he liked a joke as much as any 
man, even though its edge might be turned towards 
him. Poor Josh ! When the guests of the '^ White 
Greyhound " ordered glasses round, and compelled 
the landlord to join them in a toast to the health 
and happiness of Mrs. Dottrell, he thought the 
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wine would have choked him. He was glad to 
hurry away as quickly as he could, so that none 
might perceive that there were tears in his eyes. 

He had looked forward to the liveliness of the 
coursing week. It would cheer his wife up, he had 
thought. '^Who knows but what it may bring 
back her smiles to her again V he had asked. Her 
smiles had come back, but not for him. She had 
cheered up, but her view of him was not more 
kindly. She had taken her place in the bar, as 
became the landlady of Hengeborough's best inn. 
She sat framed and glazed there like a picture, with 
the snug bar-parlour close by, into which she could, 
when she listed, retreat from the glare of publicity. 
She was more ornamental to it than its best china 
punchbowl — ^than the ladle pertaining thereto with 
the Queen Anne half -guinea embedded in its silver; 
than all the glitter of its cut glass and solid plate — 
but she was not more useful. Not more useful, 
indeed, than the stufEed staring phenomenal trout 
in a case over the mantelpiece, or than the highly 
varnished old-fashioned print of the celebrated 
Eclipse coach ^' Stopping to Unskid,^' which deco- 
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rated one side of the room. Still she was looking 
her best, and that was something. Nay, a good 
deal. She wore a rustling sflk, and a ribbon twisted 
through her waving brown hair, her neatest lace 
collar and cu&, and a handsome gold chain 
winding round her neck. Certainly it seemed 
rather hard that she should be only the landlady of 
a country inn. She was so graceful and pretty and 
tastefully dressed, the position did not seem nearly 
good enough for her. She was fitted for a drawing- 
room rather than for a bar-parlour. Perhaps she 
was anxious that some such things should be 
thought and said of her. She did not pretend to 
be of much service to the " White Greyhound's ^'^ 
guests. She had done enough on their behalf when 
she permitted them to admire her, and posed her- 
self for their contemplation accordingly. Orders^ 
might come to the bar, but she left others to obey 
them. She was too busy toying with her pet canary 
bird, or adjusting her cuffs, or replacing a truant 
and mutinous curl, or occupied about one of the 
thousand nothings to which pretty women are prone^ 
Then she had the compliments and eongratuIations« 
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to acknowledge of certain of the coursing gentle- 
men^ who approached her lifting their hats^ not 
concealing their admiration for their young and 
dainty landlady, and pleased with the opportunity 
of interchanging talk with her, no matter of how 
idle a kind, of laying flatteries at her feet, and win- 
ning her smiles. These were the younger sports- 
men of course; the elders were busy with their 
"brown brandy and water and most elaborate dog- 
talk. And she made bets in gloves concerning the 
running of the greyhounds and the winning of the 
stakes, and was very happy for a time, not in the 
very wisest of ways perhaps, while poor Josh was 
toiling here and there, in the stables, the cellars, 
the dining-room, overwhehned with anxieties about 
keeping up the credit of the house and doing justice 
to the patrons of the '^ White Greyhound." Mrs. 
Dottrell performed no more important duty than 
was comprised in occasionally handing a spill to a 
sporting gentleman who needed a light for his 
cigar. 

Yet now and then, amidst all its excitement and 
occupation, Hengeborough found time for a word 
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or two of criticism concerning Mrs. Dottrell's 
proceedings. These were agreed to be open to 
censnre. There was a whisper of wonder that 
Josh should allow his wife "to go on so.'' "It 
wasn't every husband who would stand his wife's 
flirting like that with all sorts of strange men." 
"There might be no harm in it, but still it was 
clear that Mrs. Dottrell did not know her proper 
place, or the duties of her position." " She could 
laugh, and talk loud and fast enough with the 
coursing gentlemen, it seemed, though at other 
times she had not a word to say to her neighbours 
in Hengebopough. They were not good enough 
for her, it was presumed;" and so on. StiU, the 
bar of the inn was an open place enough. It was 
almost a public thoroughfare, indeed; for it was 
situate in a passage that led through the house 
from the street in front to the stables, garden, and 
bowling-green at the back. There was always 
some one going to and fro, or loitering and loung- 
ing there, especially during such a busy time as 
Hengeborough was now enjoying. It was not to 
be supposed that anything would be said at the bar 
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which the speakers were ashamed or afraid, lest 
it should be overheard. 

A tall, smart-looking gentleman, in a velvet 
jacket and high riding-boots, came out of the 
dining-room and approached the bar, biting off 
the end of a cigar he had just taken from an em- 
broidered case. It so happened that Mrs. Dottrell 
was alone at the moment, and the passage was 
empty. 

" Give me a light,^* said the gentleman sharply. 
He added, " If you please,^^ as he glanced at the 
landlady. 

Mrs. Dottrell was coming forward with a spill 
and a smile, when she uttered a little scream of 
alarm and surprise. She pressed her hand upon 
her side, and turned suddenly as pale as death. 
Captain Thirlwall,'' she said. 
You here, Madge ?^' He seemed hardly less 
amazed, but he had more command over himself. 
^^ Good heavens, how does this come about ? What 
on earth brought you here V and he grasped her 
hand. 

'^ Hush; don't speak to me. Let go my hand.'' 
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"11115 K tie sirangest thing ^^ — he still held 
her hand with the sdEII in it. " Whoever would 
hare thought of seeing yoa here I'* 

"Please let me go/* she cried with a frightened 
look. 

She let the spill drop. After a moment's pause 
he rdeased her hand, took np the spill, twisted it 
abont irresohitelT, and then proceeded to light his 
cigar with it, keeping his eres fixed npon the white 
face of the landladr. 

a* 

" Yon're not glad to see me/' he said. 

"No; I don't know. Yon mnstn't ask me. 
Yon mustn't speak to me." 

"You've forgotten all about me." 

"Hush, if any one were to hear you, what 
would they think ? what would they say ?" 

" What do I care what they think or say ?" he 
asked abruptly, with a toss of his head. 

She passed her hand across her forehead ; her 
left hand. It might have been done inToluntarily, 
or to let him see, if he chose to observe as much, 
that a plain gold ring gleamed upon the third 
finger of that hand. He did see it. 
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" Married ? '^ he said with a start. 

" You didn't know it ? But you haven't given 
me a thought — ^you know you haven't — ^for long, 
long past. But it's better so." 

And then she turned, as though to leave him 
and take refuge in her parlour behind the bar. 
She sighed, and moved slowly, as though reluctant 
to go ; expecting him to detain her, perhaps, and 
yet afraid to stay. 

" Madge," he cried. 

" Hush, you mustn't call me that. Don't, for 
heaven's sake." 

'^You're married — ^you're Dottrell's wife. To 
think of that J We were drinking your health 
after dinner just now. I little thought whose 
health I was drinking. You his wife? Is it 
possible?" 

She did not answer. She moved away, turning 
her back upon him. 

"Let me through," he said, shaking the door 
through which admission was obtained from the 
passage where he stood to the private departments 
of the bar and the bar-parlour. 
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" Not for the world/^ and she clasped her hands 
imploringly. 

" I must speak to you. I must know how all 
this has come about.'' 

^^ Not here — ^not now." 

"Where, then?'' 
Oh, pray go away. Captain Thirlwall." 
I won't if you call me Captain Thirlwall/' he 
said with a laugh. 

" What am I to say ? George, then : pray go 
away, George. But you mustn't speak to me. 
You mustn't know me, indeed you mustn't. Why 
did you come here ? " 

" To run my dogs. Why shouldn't I ? I sup- 
pose Hengeborough Down is as open to me as to 
any other courser ? How was I to know that you 
were here ? And if I had known it, do you think 
it would have kept me away ? Not by any means. 
Why should it ? I'm glad to see you, though our 
meeting doesn't seem to give you much pleasure, 
Madge. Why, you're as white as a sheet. There 
were red roses on your cheeks when I first saw you 
on Bayford Pier, the prettiest girl, out-and-out, in 
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Miss Tarlton's Academy for Young Ladies. Things 
have changed since then, it seems. YouVe for- 
gotten me, and are married and happy. Yet, no, 
you don't look very happy.'' 

^'You mustn't speak to me hke this. Not 
here, at any rate. If any one were to hear 
you?" 

"You'll be out on the down to-morrow? I 
may speak to you then ?" 

Yes, yes ; only go now." 
You won't let me into that snug parlour, 
then? For shame, Madge. Is this the way you 
treat an old friend? Why not introduce me to 
your husband ?" 

".No, no; I mustn't — I can't — :I dare not." 

"To think of such a man as Dottrell being 
your husband! I can scarcely believe it. What 
on earth made you marry him ? " 

" Hush, for God's sake ! " 

Josh had appeared in the passage. 

" The rain keeps off," said Captain Thirlwall in 
an altered voice, turning to the landlord. 

"Yes, sir," Josh answered civilly. "I think 
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wer shall have fair weather after all. But it's cold, 
very cold/' 

It was clear that he had heard nothing of the 
conversation at the bar. 

^^I'm afraid I must trouble you again^ Mrs. 
Dottrell. My cigar has gone out/' 

With a trembling hand, her eyes averted, she 
lighted and proffered him another spill. 

"Thanks,'' he said calmly. Judging by his 
manner you would have thought that they had 
never met before. 

^^I shall just tate a turn and see how Henge- 
borough's looking." And he strode out puffing 
his cigar. 

Mrs. Dottrell retreated^ into the bar-parlour. 
Josh, after a wistful glance at his wife, remembered 
suddenly that his presence was required in the 
stable. 



CHAPTER VII. 



HENGBBOBOUQH DOWN. 



It was pleasant to stand upon the wide-spreading^ 
grandly nndulating plain outside Hengeborougfai 
duriilg the proceedings of the great coursing 
meeting. Even if no strong love of the sport 
quickened your pulse^ if the coursers^ hopes and 
fears were little to you^ and the sentim^ats which 
are supposed to be latent in the breast of every 
man to constitute him a hunter upon occasion, and 
to stimulate in him at times an inclination for the 
primitive ways of his kind, had in your own case 
been greatly suppressed by constant life in town, 
or long subjection to civilising influences, still the 
so^ae had its exhilarations and exditements. The 
bright, light, keen air that came sweeping over 
the open down country was as different from the 
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ordinaiy atmospliere of towns or confined places 
as sparkling wine is different from still. It was 
cold certainly, and there was little shelter from 
the weather save where here and there a thick 
cover crested a high wave of the down, afford- 
ing refuge for game, or a hiding-place for a 
fox, and defining the more noted eminences of 
the country. It was necessary to keep moving if 
you would prevent the wind piercing through your 
warmest clothing and chilling your circulation. 
On horseback it behoved you to follow now and 
then a course to its final issue. On foot it was 
as well to pace about briskly, and keep the 
operations of the day as much as possible in view. 
Even if the laughing-gas of the fresh air failed to 
cheer you, or the incidents of the sport were with- 
out charm for you, the scene had its picturesque 
attractions. A noble panorama of country ; miles 
and miles of down land stretching out on all sides, — 
pale green in hue, for the chalk lies close to the 
surface of the soil out Hengeborough way, and seems 
to gleam through and blanch it somewhat — and 
fading into streaks of faint blue and tender grey as 
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the horizon is neared, and the sky and land melt and 
blend together; troops of cavaliers most nobly 
mounted scouring the plain as though their lives 
depended upon their speed ; with here and there 
a group of long-skirted riders, in the trimmest of 
habits, with health-lit eyes, and sun-flushed cheeks, 
and profuse tresses neatly packed beneath the 
daintiest of hats, not less intent upon the pastime 
of the day or eager to learn its results than the 
male votaries of the coursing-field. Then the 
scarlet-coated judge, with his relay of horses, like 
a general in action, bound to follow each course at 
full speed, and as he does so to make a mental 
calculation of the merits of the competing dogs, 
to debit or credit points for "speed,^^ ^^the cote,^^ 
''the go-bye," "the wrench," "the trip," "the 
kill," and to decide, and to give, if need be, 
ground for his decision, which greyhound is to be 
called the winner of the course. Hard work, 
doubtless, needing a firm seat, a quick eye, a 
prompt intelligence, learning on the subject, and 
an iron constitution. A hundred miles or so ridden 
over upon Hengeborough Down to-day, and then 
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to-morrow perhaps a similar task up nortli or down 
south. No wonder popular opinion has it that the 
judge goes to bed for long months upon the termi- 
nation of the coursing season. Add to these items,, 
more or less attractire of their kind, the indefatig- 
able slipper, walking and running miles and miles 
over the plain, the dogs tugging with all their 
might at the slips when the hare is sighted, as 
though they would wrest his arms from their 
sockets in their eagerness for liberty to pursue; 
the fleet hare winding and doubling to evade his 
foes, speeding for dear life to cover; the supple 
lithe greyhounds bounding over the sward in chase^ 
— the pace something wonderful — gaining in the 
straight, losing in the turns, their nobler propor- 
tions describing a large circle, now discovered, jaded 
and panting, over the bleeding quarry, now un- 
sighted in the cover, wandering to and fro, dejected, 
disappointed, their prey escaped them, and their 
course terminating without " a kill ; ^' an army of 
beaters, mounted and on foot, driving hares from, 
the turnip-fields towards the slipper, a flagsman to 
wave the colours red or white of the winning dog,. 
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horsed sliewards of the course, betting men, trainers 
moving along with dogs yet to enter the slips, wear- 
ing their cloths and sometimes their muzzles, and 
with dog-carts close at hand, affording ref age for 
the over-wearied or wounded animals-^ambulances 
for sufferers in the field of strife — furnished with 
spiced meat-balls, brandy and spirits of wine, 
leading-straps, sponges, food in tin cases, needles 
and thread, bandages, lancets, Canada and Friar^s 
balsam, and other remedies and specifics for dog 
disasters and maladies; carriages, carts, picnic 
parties, heterogeneous masses of spectators, the 
whole out-turn of the country-side. All these 
were spread over and to be perceived upon Henge- 
borough Downs during the great November cours- 
ing meeting. 

A pleasant sight, altogether, to see anywhere 
for awhile. But a .singular and most exciting 
change for dwellers out Hengeborough way — buried 
alive, as town-folks said of them, — steeped in the 
dreariness of rural village life. Of course they 
made the most of the occasion, both as a matter of 
pleasure and of profit. Poor Josh was so busy at 
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the "TVliite Greyhonnd/' that he had little chance 
of seeing much of the sport. Bat he managed to 
steal an hour or so in the middle of the day, and, 
mounted upon his faTonrite roan ]K>nT, famed all 
over the neighboorhood for its amazing "clever- 
ness/' indulged his fondness for sport of all kinds, 
bv watching and following a course now and then. 
Mrs. Dottrell was to be seen on the down, looking 
very pretty in her scarlet cloak, with a graceful 
white feather floating over her dapper black velvet 
hat. Certain Hengeborough critics — they were 
hard to please — voted that she was a trifle too 
smart for Josh DottreH's wife — seemed trying to 
look too much like one of ** the quality.'* And then 
they said she kept herself too much to herself, held 
apart from her neighbours, as though they weren't 
good enough for her. It was alleged that she had 
quite snubbed Mrs. Large, the grocer's wife, a good- 
natured, "motherly" woman, though a trifle vulgar, 
it might be, who had offered to accompany her in 
her walk about the down — ^not thinking it meet 
that so young and comely a woman should be left 
so entirely alone. Mrs. Large, however, had been 
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given to understand that her society was not needed 
"by Mrs, Dottrell. Thereupon Mrs. Dottrell had by 
various speakers been pronounced to be a hussy, 
and nothing better. 

Poor Mrs. Dottrell I She was unconscious of the 
offence she had given, She was happy — in a way. 
She enjoyed the spectacle to be seen on Henge- 
borough Down. She knew that she looked well, 
and was the object of much admiration. She had 
heard herself called "the prettiest woman on the 
ground." Lord Hengeborough, Josh's landlord, 
had bowed to her most courteously, and her heart 
had fluttered gratefully. People had asked con- 
cerning her who she was, and where she came from, 
and her husband had been declared to be " a lucky 
dog " owning so pretty a wife. Josh had approached 
her on his pony, venturing timidly to hope that she 
had seen something of the coursing, and begging 
that she would not tire herself, and would take care 
of herself and avoid catching cold. She had an- 
swered coldly, curtly, turning from him, and Josh, 
with a saddened face, biting his lips, had dug his 
heels into the sides of his pony, and trotted away 
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to another part of the field. And then she had 
seen and conversed for a long while with Captain 
Thirlwall. 

He was in high spirits. He had hopes of win- 
ning the stake known as the Ladies' Bracelet. His 
blue and white puppy bitch, Theodosia, had greatly 
distinguished herself. He had even backed her to 
win for a considerable amount. He was flushed 
with excitement. His black hunter was streaked 
with lather from the pace of the last course. The 
captain dismounted when he came near Mrs. Dot- 
trell, and, leading his horse, walked beside her for 
some time, stopping now and then to look about 
him, to watch the flagsman, and to mark upon his 
card the progress of the day's events. He spoke 
first of all about his coursing hopes. It was plain 
the sport was very dear to him. Was Mrs. Dottrell 
disappointed that this should be so ? She listened 
patiently while he told of what had happened, and 
described at some length the admirable running of 
Theodosia. Yet she could scarcely repress a sigh 
now and then. Of course she could not be ex- 
pected to take quite so much interest in the matter 
as he did. 
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She had been talking for some time with Captain 
Thirlwall. They had wandered rather apart from 
;the coursing - ground, where the majority of the 
^spectators were congregated. 

" I must go, Madge/^ he said suddenly. 
•'^They^re beginning to run off the ^All-aged 
.Stakes/ and my dog Thunderer^s in that. I must 
go and see about him. Good-bye. You^ll be out 
to-morrow ? I shall see you then, at any rate." 
He mounted his black hunter, and galloped off 
furiously. 

Mrs. Dottrell stood watching him. Just then 
she perceived at her side the Reverend James 
Oarmichael. Her cheeks crimsoned. 

" Captain ThirlwalVs an old friend," she said 
hurriedly, with an embarrassed air. " Fve known 
him for many years now. I first met him at 
Bayf ord when I was at school there. You mustn^t 
^think it strange that Fve been talking to him, 
Mr. Carmichael. It was only natural. I couldn't 
help speaking to him, you know. It would have 
been rude of me if I had avoided him, having 
inown him so long a time. He was only telling 
jne about his dogs." 
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She did not note that she was in a way accusing 
herself by these excuses, nor perceive how wholly 
needless they were. The curate was occupied by 
other matters. The presence of Captain Thirlwall, 
the fact of his long and close converse with Mrs. 
Dottrell did not interest the Reverend James Car- 
michael in the slightest degree. 

" What a splendid day^s sport,^^ he exclaimed. 
'^ I never saw better coursing in my life. I call it 
magnificent, Don^t you, Mrs. Dottrell ? '^ 

Then he felt a little ashamed of his enthusiasm. 
'^I came upon it almost by chance/^ he said apolo- 
getically. "I was going across the down to see 
how poor old Sally Black is, down in the hollow, 
by Purrington. She^s laid up with rheumatism, 
poor soul. But I couldn^t help stopping to see a 
course or two run, It^s a grand sight." 

It was rather waste of time and fatuous work 
this interchange of excuses, which neither valued. 

What was the curate^s excessive love of sport 
to Mrs. Dottrell ? What was it to the curate that 
Mrs. Dottrell had been talking to Captain Thirlwall? 
Their explanations were the involuntary efforts of 
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conscience to dispossess itself of a burden, to justify 
their conduct at any rate in the eyes of their neigh- 
bours. So they had spoken, prompted by a certain 
sense of having each done wrong. For the curate 
knew of his own weakness in the matter of his 
love for the pleasures of the fields ; and Mrs. Dot- 
trell was aware that her converse with the captain 
was, at least, open to the objections of the critical. 
If we happen to have a rent in our garments, don^t 
we always go about miserably apprehensive that 
the whole world will perceive it, and fix their eyes 
upon it, and become as well acquainted with its 
extent and proportions as we are ourselves ? 

So they parted, each inwardly praying against 
the censure of the other. Yet, in truth, Mrs. Dot- 
trell was quite unconscious of the curators failing ; 
while it never occurred to the Reverend James 
Carmichael to think that Mrs. Dottrell's interview 
with Captain Thirlwall was other than a wholly 
regular and becoming proceeding. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CAPTAIN THIRL WALL. 

Who was this. Captain Thirlwall ? 

He was well known to tlie sporting world, it 
appeared^ but the communities of other systems 
were possessed of little information concerning him. 
He had been described more than once as '^ a noble 
Corinthian ^^ by certain classes; but the designa- 
tion did not seem instructive or valuable to society 
in general. But then the captain cared little for 
his fame out of a particular circle. So long as he 
had the suffrages of the sporting world the residue 
of the population might vote for or against him, 
just as they listed. 

He came, it was said, of a respectable but not 
wealthy family in the West of England. His 
father, it was rumoured, had been a clergyman. 
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But the captain never spoke of his relations, and 
seemed to be without any definite home ; even that 
inferior kind of home which is comprised in the 
congregation of a man's kith and kin in a par- 
ticular neighbourhood, and not constituted legiti- 
mately by a parental roof. He lived in lodgings 
and hotels, and was constantly moving hither and 
thither. He had been in the army, but had sent in 
his papers and quitted the service with a sudden- 
ness that many people had thought suspicious. 
Some unpleasant gambling story was alleged to be 
at the bottom of this abrupt change in his profes- 
sion. But the matter was only darkly understood ; 
no one seemed to be thoroughly acquainted with its 
facts. Since then the captain had been ^^on the 
turf,'' as it is called, and browsing on that myste- 
rious pasture had obtained, it would appear, a 
livelihood of tolerable comfort. He was thrown 
among companions who, for the most part, were 
not particularly nice in their regard for a man's 
antecedents, or careful about examining into his 
method of life. ''Did he pay his way?" they 
asked. "Was it safe to enter his name in a betting 
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book?^^ And ^ those inquiries satisfactorily an- 
swered, it did not occur to them that it was neces- 
sary to ask many more questions about Captain 
Thirlwall. They pronounced him to be a gentle- 
man. And a gentleman no doubt he was in some 
respects — in looks, for instance. He was handsome 
— albeit his handsomeness was of rather a hard and 
cold kind — ^with good features, a carefully-trimmed 
moustache, hair anointed, and arranged, and curled 
with much painstaking, and a well-knit, synunetrical, 
and muscular figure. His expression might have 
been a trifle less insolent and callous with ' advan- 
tage, while his voice was certainly harsh and loud. 
He was always dressed to perfection, without regard 
for cost apparently, but then he might be excused 
for liking to have his attire in harmony with his 
physical advantages. He was fairly educated, and 
although his manner was a little abrupt, still it could 
hardly be said that it was disfigured by any abso- 
lute want of good breeding. It was necessary to 
remember that he was a sportsman and had been & 
soldier; but these points considered, the captain 
did not seem externally to suggest much criticism. 
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How far lie possessed a gentleman^s heart was 
hardly worth investigating. Trust in his considera- 
tion or forbearance, reliance upon any supposed 
generosity of his nature, the crediting him with 
any natural warmth or kindliness of disposition, 
would have been very mistaken confidence. Any 
sacrifice of his own interests, no matter on whose 
behalf, was not possible to him. He loved himself 
too dearly to have much regard to place at the dis- 
posal of anybody else in the world. 

He Kved in a great measure by his wits, and 
it must be said for them that they appeared to 
be equal to providing him with a sufficient revenue. 
What were to other men somewhat expensive 
pastimes were to him somehow wrested into being 
sources of profit. He was to be seen on every 
race-course, betting freely, but no doubt heedfuUy. 
He had been singularly successful in this respect, 
though disagreeable rumours were current now and 
then as to the means he had, in combination with 
others, employed to secure the winning or losing 
of the horses he had backed or betted against. 
A splendid rider, he hunted regularly in the season. 
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and had certainly profited by his excellent judg- 
ment in horseflesh^ and his skill in buying, selling, 
and exchanging his hunters. He played billiards 
admirably, and was a crack shot, famed for his 
success at matches. He was a public courser, 
breeding and training greyhounds, and had carried 
off good prizes at the best meetings. In fact, as 
his friends said of him, he followed " sport '* 
wherever it was to be found. Just so. He was 
one of those men to whom sport is subsistence; 
who hover about it, and prey upon it, and feed 
ofE it, as vultures lighting upon a carcase ; who are 
greedy, and ravenous, and merciless, and will turn 
and rend each other should there seem to be an 
insufficiency of provender for all, or a chance of 
any one benefiting unduly by its division. He 
was a man to trust as little as might be. Wholly 
unscrupulous, nothing was sacred to him that came 
into collision with what he conceived to be his own 
interests. Friends he did not, could not possess. 
A capacity for friendship was not in his nature, 
though he had an abundance of acquaintances of 
all kinds and classes; for he would have parted 
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with a friend as readily as a whist-counter — ^sold 
him instantly, remorselessly, like a horse or dog, 
had the sale been worth his while, or he stood in 
need of the purchase-money, let it be counted in 
pounds or shillings, or even halfpence. For love 
— ^how could such a man love? 

Yet he had made Margery Bassett think that 
he loved her. His good looks and smart speeches, 
and seemingly tender letters, had touched and won 
her school-girl heart. He had been loitering at 
Bayford for a few weeks in the summer, between 
the racing events of the season, picking up a 
little money at the billiard-tables of the town, 
but not otherwise much profiting, when, by way 
of oQCupation and pastime, he took to making 
love to the prettiest girl in Miss Tarlton^s school, 
as he had called her. Bribing a servant, he 
entered into a surreptitious correspondence with 
Margery ; met her now and then by stealth for five 
minutes or so at a time, flattered her, humoured 
her, vowed that he loved her, and then left her, 
so that he might smoke a cigar and, over its 
fumes, laugh at her folly and credulity. The silly 
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girl had been proud of her love and her lover, 
surrendered herself to romantic day-dreams, 
cherished her secret attachment as though it had 
been something inestimably precious, and then 
had suddenly lost sight of her captain. He had 
been called away from Bayford in the interests of 
*^ sport ; ^' and the vacation arriving, she went home 
to her father^s house, not to return again to Miss 
Tarlton's school. She heard nothing more of 
Captain Thirlwall — did not again set eyes upon 
him, until, as Josh DottreU's wife, she encountered 
him at the bar of the "White Greyhound" after 
the manner that has been described. 

It was at an unfortunate moment that this 
man appeared at Hengeborough, and constrained 
Mrs. Dottrell to take up again with the old fond, 
foolish notions she had nearly forgotten. She 
was not happy; she even fancied that she was 
miserable ; she was discontented with her position, 
unjust to her husband, undervaluing his love for 
her, not rendering justice to his many excellent 
qualities. Her vanity was wounded ; she had 
really suffered much: both in mental and bodily 
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condition she was reduced and ailing. Time, 
doubtless, would have alleviated her sufferings^ 
gradually reconciled her to her situation, taught 
appreciation of her husband^s affection, weaned 
her from morbid brooding over the past, and 
stimulated in her bosom interest in the present 
circumstances of her life. She was as a trans- . 
planted flower, that needed care and lapse of days 
before it could strike root and thrive in the new 
soil and strange air now surrounding and breathing 
upon it. For the moment she was inclined to 
droop, and fade, and sicken; still she was very 
young if not very strong. The plasticity of her 
nature would have asserted itself, and in time 
she would have become accustomed and fitted to 
the position she had, by the force of circumstances, 
been induced to occupy. She would have over- 
come the prejudices of her Hengeborough neigh- 
bours, wearing them out and living them down. 
It was as a stranger she arrested attention and 
drew criticism upon herself. By-and-by her 
censors would have become accustomed to her 
presence, would have exhausted their stock of 
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obfienratians, and abandoned lier in searcli of otli^ 
sobjecto for analysis and comment. Thejr migbt 
eren bave liked ber in the end, and grown prond 
of ber aa ber old neigbbonrs bad been ^down 
sootb,'^ about bo* fiitber's farm. Meanwbile sbe 
woold baye been shielded and supported by her 
husband's tender a&etion for her. Altogether, 
the possible programme of ber fatnre life had 
not been of so very hapless or hopeless a kind. 

Bnt now this man ThirlwaD had reappeared 
npon the scene, to take np again the lying tale 
of his loTO for her, to begnile ber with his 
flatteries, to proffer her homage she should baye 
known was but shame and insult in disguise. She 
was Tain, and she Hked admiration; she was weak, 
and she felt herself almost powerless against hia 
influence; she was foolish, and she believed that 
she loved and was really loved by him. He was 
so handsome, so clever, so dashing, so distinguished 
— he seemed to her quite an ideal lover. And 
she thought, with a sort of shudder, of the simple, 
homely qualities of poor Josh, her husband — his 
inferior position, his humble manners, his bowed. 
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heed, as he stood tendering obedience to the 
"behests of Captain Thirlwall and the other worthy 
coursing gentlemen^ the patrons of the ''White 
Greyhound/' 

She was not alone in her admiration for the 
captain. A kind of spurious popularity and illusory 
lustre became attached to him upon Hengeborough 
Down. There he was successful; and success is 
with many people a sure pc^sport to esteem and 
favour. His blue and white puppy bitch Theo- 
dosia (by Themistocles, out of Theresa) had won 
the Ladies'' Bracelet in the most gallant st;^le. 
A ringing cheer from the spectators announced 
their sympathy with the captain's victory. 

This was on the last day of the meeting. Mrs. 
Dottrell had met the captain frequently on the 
ooursiog-ground. Each time he had dismounted 
ajokd conversed with her in a low tone, moving 
away from the crowd. She congratulated him 
on his success. He laughed gaily. 

" What shall I do with the bracelet ? '' he asked. 
'' What good is it to me ? What can a bachelor 
do with such a thing ? They'd better by half have 
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given me the money. They say it^s worth fifty 
guineas. What shall I do with it ? ^' 

She made no answer. Her eyes were bent upon 
the ground. She was digging up the turf with her 
parasol. Perhaps she was in dread — or, it may be, 
poor erring creature, she was in hope — as to what 
he would say next. 

''Come, Madge," he said, ''one syllable from 
you, and you know what shall be the fate of the 
bracelet — upon whose soft, white arm it shall 
ghtter. Only say the word, only give me a look.'' 

He took a square, leather ]eweller*s-case from 
his breast-pocket, and held it towards her. 

" You mustn't speak to me like^this," she said, 
and she glanced around her guiltily. 

" Don't be silly, Madge. Take it ! " 

" No, no, no," she cried impulsively ; " we must 
part. We must forget all that's past. We must 
be nothing to each other in the future. I dare not 
take it." 

« 

" Not even as a parting gift ? " But as he spoke 
the captain returned to his pocket the case contain- 
ing the bracelet. Possibly, he had suddenly remem- 
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bered the value of his proposed gift^ and shrank 
from the extravagance of parting with it, asking 
himself whether such a sacrifice was really required 
of him. '^ Well, it must be as you will/^ 

''We must part, never to meet again,^^ said Mrs. 
DottreU romantically. 

" No, no ; I'm going away now, but I shall come 
again, and soon. The meet's by the mill at Pur- 
rington this day week. I shall send on my horse, 
and drive over the down in my dog-cart from 
Bankborough, where I shall be staying. You'll be 
on the road somewhere, won't you, Madge ? By the 
Druid's Block, let us say. There well meet. Then 
I'll ask you once more whether you'll say the word 
and keep the bracelet. And then I'll promise to 
bid good-bye to Hengeborough for good and all; 
only" — here he lowered his voice and whispered in 
her ear — ''you must make the same promise, 
Madge; you must turn your back upon Henge- 
borough too." 

She moved from him with scared eyes and 
a white face. 

He looked at her for a moment, smiling 
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carionaly. He appeared somewhat puzzled by her 
strange air. 

'' Is it to be Yes, or No, Madge ?" 

She did not speak. 

''WeU, I shaU think it's Yes raitil I hear you 
say No very distinctly. I shall be there, at any 
rate. Wet or shine I shall be waiting for you at 
the Druid's Block on Monday morning as soon as 
it's light. You'U come, darling, won't you ? " 

StiU not a word or a look. 

" Well, then, a kiss, at any rate." 

" Hush, for God's sake ! '' 

She sprang from hiTn and hurried away* The 
Severend James Carmichael approached. He was 
looking intently at a distant point upon the 
down. 

"Did you see how that ended?" the curate 
inquired of the captain. " The brindle dog had all 
the best of it at first, but the red went in famously 
afterwards. I lost sight of them in the hollow. 
Was tkere a kill ? I did not see them come out on 
the flat again." 

''The red won. There's the flagman waving 
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the signal," said Captain Thirlwall, pointing witli 
his whip. ^ 

'' Bravo ! ^' cried Mr. Carmichael, '' Henge- 
borough wins again, then." 

Mrs. Dottrell hurried homewards. 

" He saw me. He must have heard. He knows 
all now. What shall I do ? I'm a wicked, wicked 
woman. What must he think of me ? " 

She might have taken* comfort. The curate had 
never given her a thought. Only she did not know 
that. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MAN AND WIFE. 



Henqeboeough had resumed the even tenour of its 
way. The sports were over, the coursers had 
departed ; once more there was silence '' up-street ; " 
business was decidedly slack at the " White Grey- 
hound" and the ^^New Inn.'^ People had time 
now to turn again to old interests, to revert to old 
topics. They had counted their profits, rested from 
their fatigues, feeling a little depressed by relega- 
tion to torpor again after their recent abandonment 
to so great an excitement; now they had set to work 
to purge and to restore order to their disturbed 
dwellings, and to recommence the normal economy 
of their existence. For another year perfect peace 
would reign in Hengeborough. The price of apart- 
ments would sink to zero again, and there would be 
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no inquirers or hirers even at that moderate quota- 
tion. It would be no longer possible to overcharge 
a visitor ; for what man in his senses would dream 
of sojourning in Hengeborough other than at the 
great coursing time ? Hengeborough must jog on 
as best it might, amusing, occupying itself, profiting 
as it could, for another twelve months. 

Josh Dottrell, like his neighbours, had now time 
enough on his hands. He was not required to 
interest himself solely about the wishes and whims 
of his sporting customers, to study their conve- 
nience, and consult their comfort. He had leisure 
to ponder other matters beside the credit of his 
house. He could think now of his own affairs — of 
his unhappy home, of his aching heart, of his 
unloving wife. As to that smaller consideration — 
the offence given to his guests in the parlour, the 
unlucky designation of them as " sots " by his wife 
— ^he did not greatly disturb himself. For a time, 
at any rate, Mrs. Dottreirs error in that respect had 
been overlooked, if not forgotten — ^wiped out and 
lost in the excitement of the coursing week. The 
old patrons of the parlour returned to their accus- 
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tomed places, and tteir views on the subject of 
punch were now regarded and satisfactorily met by 
Josh himself. His wife no longer attempted to 
compound liquors or to brew bowls. Therd was an 
end, at any rate, to his customers quarrelliag with 
the kind of drink they were supplied with at the 
^' White Greyhound."^' 

Josh had time, too, to observe his wife; not 
with suspicion, but certainly with sorrow. He 
followed her movements with anxious, tender eyes. 
He was perplexed, disturbed; he could not under- 
stand her : her heart was still ice-cold to him. That 
he knew well. They were still as far apart from 
each other as ever. They did not speak ; they met 
as little as possible ; they passed each other in the 
passages of the house without a word or a look. Into 
the bar-parlour Mrs. DottreU now seldom entered. 
She remained alone in an upper room for the 
most part ; sometimes leaving the house and taking 
long walks by herself, avoiding the village, and 
wandering to and fro upon the downs beyond. She 
was very pale and careworn, with a curious, pre- 
occupied air. Now she was feverishly restless. 
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moved hither and thither in an undecided, excited 
way, that had something painful about it ; now she 
was very still and apathetic, with a dreamy expres- 
sion upon her face, and something somnambulistic 
in her movements ; then a wild light would bum in 
her eyes, and her cheeks were aflame with colour, 
which was yet unhealthy in its fierce glow, and 
would vanish as suddenly as it had appeared, leaving 
her as white as marble again, and shivering with 
cold, 

'* It's killing her, poor child," said Josh to him- 
self. '^It's more than she can bear. I must put 
an end to this at all costs." 

He watched his opportunity. One morning she 
was dressed to go out, and was just leaving the inn. 
He stopped her on the threshold. 

One moment, Margery," he said in a. low voice. 
I have something to say to you. It musit be said, 
and now's as good a time as another to say it." 

She started, and held back from him with a 
cowed and rather a guilty look. 

'^ Don't be frightened, my girl. Ill not, if I 
can help it, say or do anything to pain you; be 
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sure of that. Come in here." He led the way into 
the bar-parlour. She followed him with reluctance^ 
and yet as though she felt his bidding must be 
obeyed. He pointed to a chair, and she sat down. 

'* You're not happy here, Margery ? " 

She looked on the ground, making no answer. 

^^ I need not ask the question. I know, I can 
see you*re not happy here. I was wrong to brings 
you here. I was wrong to ask you to become my 
wife. And yet I did it for the best. God knows I 
did it for the best ! " 

He stopped for a moment ; his voice trembled 
so, and the tears had come into his eyes. 

^^ I never had — I have not now — any other wish 
but for your happiness, Margery. But I went a bad 
way to work to bring it about, it seems. However, 
we'll do what we can to set matters right again 
between us. If you stay here you'll only hate me 
more and more as the days go by; and I could not 
bear that, my girl. It's quite bad enough as it is. 
We'U part, Margery; part while we're friends — ^I 
may say that we're friends, Margery ? — ^before your 
heart grows yet colder and harder towards me. 
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VYL find the means somehow. If your happiness 
requires that you should live away from here, 
why, so let it be. You shall choose your dwel- 
ling-place. FU never come there to trouble you ; 
have no fear on that score. I'm strong enough 
to bear my sorrow, I hope. I deserve to suffer, 
and I shall suffer, for the mistake 1 made. I 
ought to have thought for both of us — to have 
looked at the matter from your side of the question 
as well as from my own. I didn't do that, and now 
I've got to meet the consequences. Some friends 
will find you a home, no doubt, if they're paid for 
it ; and they shall be paid somehow. I'll manage 
that. Or maybe, you'll be happier even among 
strangers than you are with me. You shall want 
for nothing, Margery. I pass my word for 
that." 

He waited, as though expecting her to say 
something, but she held her peace. 

'^ I'll go on alone, as best I may, FU bear up. 
Have no fear on my account. But you won't,^^ he 
added, with some bitterness. ^'Who am I, that 
you should waste a thought upon me ? Yet, if you 
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should ever find yourself thinking of me, let it be 
kindly, Margery — ^that is, of course, as kindly as 
you can. I never meant to cause you a moment's 
sorrow, though, in my blundering way, IVe some- 
how managed to bring down sorrow on you. We'll 
part, Margery, and — ^and we need never meet again, 
unless you should ever come to wish it. Only, if 
you should want anything, or should feel ill, or 
should seem to wish to have a friend — a firm friend 
— ^near you, to help you, or to do your bidding, or 
be of any kind of service to you, you'll send to me, . 
Margery. You'll promise me that, won*t you? 
Only a line, and I'll come to you straight, however 
far off you may be. Shall this be so ? " 

She bowed her head. 

" You'll give me your hand upon it ? " 

She gave him her hand, trembling violently as 
she did so. 

"That's well. I've no more to say, I think* 
You'll write, perhaps, and make inquiries; and 
whatever you settle to do, wherever you settle to 
go, I'll be satisfied, I promise, and the money shall 
be sent to you regularly, as much as you may need. 
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and as I can spare. Perhaps more/^ he added^ in a 
low voice. 

He waited a little, and then went on, rather as 
though he were thinking aloud than addressing her, 
however. 

'* They'll talk about us, of course ; they always 
will talk ; there's no stopping some people's mouths^ 
and do what I may, I shan't be able to make them 
hold their tongues. But you needn't mind that, 
Margery. You'll be out of earshot of their tattle, 
at any rate. As for me, well, I can bear it, I 
suppose. It won't seem much in addition to the 
rest. It will be the easiest part of the business to 
bear, after all. Besides, what can they say ? what 
dare they say ? Nothing really against us ; oooly that 
we weren't happy together, and so thought it best 
to separate. They can't really blame either of us 
for that ; it's only honest and sensible conduct after 
all. What else can they say against us ? " 

'* You're not — ^you're not afraid to trust me ? " 
she asked tremulously, in a very low tone. 

'^ Afraid ? Surely not," he said with a look of 
surprise. '^ What should I be afraid of ? " 
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She answered with hesitation^ "Lest — ^lest I 
should bring a slnr npon yoor good name. They 
may say " 

''They may say what they will/' he exclaimed 
warmly; ''bat theyll not make me belioTe that! 
No^ no^ my girl; my good name's safe in yonr 
keeping. I shoold be ashamed to donbt it for a 
moment. What ! Because yon cannot love me^ 
because you cannot force your heart to care for me^ 
I'm to think ill of you? I'm to suspect and dis- 
trust^ and to look for shame being brought upon 
me? No, no, Margery; it cannot be; it's not 
possible. Have I known and loved you all these 
years, only to think such a crael thing as that of 
you at last ?— of you — of your father's daughter — 
of my wife ? It couldn't be ; Fd risk my life on it. 
You stoop to this — ^you, so good, and so fair, and 
so pure? No; impossible. I wouldn't believe it, let 
who would tell it me ; though all the world shouted 
it in my ear, I wouldn't believe it. I don't fear to 
trust you, Margery. I should be a fool and a 
coward, and a most miserable cur, were I to suffer 
such a thought to enter my head for one moment." 
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She burst into tears, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

' " IVe frightened you with my violence. I*ra so 
rough, you see. Oome, Margery, dry your eyes." 
He contemplated her with anxiety and alarm. 
" Well say no more now, Margery ; we'll look upon 
it all as settled. It shall be as I have said — ^we*ll 
part, but we'll keep friends. There, there. I 
didn't mean to bring tears into your eyes. I 
wanted to make you happier than you've been for a 
long time past. But I'm worrying you with all this 
talking. My presence paius you, and the sound of 
my voice ofEends your ears. Well, you'll soon be 
quit of all that. Take heart, Margery, and dcTn't 
cry — don't — ^for God's sake ! I can't bear to see 
you cry, my dear." 

And so saying, he left her abruptly, drawing his 
hand across his eyes. He went towards the stables. 
Mechanically he stopped to glance at his weather- 
glass in the passage — ^a habit of his. *^ Going 
down," he said, '^and so cold. We shall have 
snow, I'm thinking." 

Then he went to the stables and smoked a pipe, 
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sitting on an inverted pail^ and staring liard^ with a 
rueful, abstracted expression, at his " clever " pony, 
who moved about uneasily in his stall, as though 
he only half understood the proceedings of his 
' proprietor. 



CHAPTER X. 



BELOW PEEEZING POINT. 



About a mile outside Hengeborough, on the wildest 
part of the surrounding down, were to be seen the 
old remains, known popularly as the Druid's Block, 
How the stones — one prone, half sunk into the 
ground, the other upright, yet slightly inclining 
towards its prostrate brother — ^had acquired this 
designation, it would be difficult to say. Some 
fanciful resemblance might be traced in their form 
— ^as they stood out, black and grim, harsh in con- 
tour, against the red background of a sunset sky — 
to the colossal figure of an executioner standing axe 
in hand, beside his block, upon a wide-spreading 
scaffold; but it was not clear that the name was 
reaUy attributable to a conceit of this kind. They 
were an object of interest to the country round 
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about; one of the ''lions" of Hengeborough, 
indeed^ so far as it conld be said to possess at- 
tractions of the '^ lion " class. Artists occasionally- 
strayed to the stones to sketch them — ^where is not 
the artist found straying with his eternal sketch- 
book ? Photographers now and then pointed their 
cameras at the Druid*s Block, as though besieging, 
taking aim at, and about to open fire upon it ; and 
picnic and gipsy parties sometimes met and en- 
camped upon the spot, lighting their fires, boiling 
kettles, and breaking bottles beneath the shadow 
of the time-worn, weather-beaten, lichen-patched 
masses of stone. But, generally, they were not 
very much regarded, being far surpassed in interest 
by other Druidical remains of greater size, better 
preservation, and more complete design, to be found 
in other parts of the county in which Henge- 
borough is situated. 

Wheel-ruts marked the down within a few yards 
of the stones. The nearest way to the market 
town of Bankbury, from Hengeborough, was, 
indeed, by this road, if road it could be called. 
Journeying to Bankbury you saved about a mile 
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and a half by crossing the green down, instead of 
following the winding highway proper — a firm, 
well-cared-for white road, that could be traced at 
intervals upon the hills on the horizon, like 
straggling stitches of thread upon a green coat. 
But then the down-road, with its deep ruts and 
high ridges, holes and molehills, pools of water 
after bad weather, and great unevenness at all 
times, was very trying to the springs of vehicles ; 
while in mist or darkness there was little to pre- 
vent your losing the track, and wandering des- 
perately upon the down. Prudent people found it 
altogether more advisable to keep to the well- 
defined, if somewhat tortuous highway, than to 
venture upon the " short cut,^^ which might 
possibly prove to be by far the longest road in 
the end, 

Mrs. Dottrell wrapped her cloak round her as 
she turned her back upon Hengeborough, and 
advanced towards the Druid^s Block. 

" Will it keep fine ? '' she asked herself, and she 
looked up at the lowering leaden sky, with its layer 
upon layer of dense grey clouds, that seemed to 
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brood OTer and oppress the open exposed country 
on all sides. It was anild and desolate scene. 

" Wffl it keep fine tifl Monday? '' And thm 
she shirered — not solely from cold — though the air 
was bitter and piercing enou^u She glanced 
round her timorously. She was quite alone. 
There was no sign of a human creature near her. 
Hengeborough was out of sight, lost in a dip of the 
down. Xot a house, or a building of any kind, 
could be seen for miles round. 

" He said Monday. If he cornea — and he will 
come — what shall I do ? What can I do ? I must 
go with him. He will make me go with him. 
Why did I ever meet him ? Why did he come and 
find me out here ? I am powerless in his hands. 
Does he really loTe me, as he says he does ? as he 
has made me love him ? What shall I do ? What 
can I do, but go with him ? " 

So she communed with and questioned herself. 
She could do this with safety now. It was a relief 
to her to escape from Hengeborough, and, free to 
giye the reins to her thoughts, with no need to keep- 
watch upon herself, so that her looks or her actions- 
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might not excite surprise, or create suspicion in tlie 
breasts of bystanders, ponder upon her position, 
conteni*plate her future. Escape was offered her. 
Her husband was prepared to release her from 
prisonment by his side — ^to give her freedom — ^to 
part from her for ever. He had said as much. He 
had opened, as it were, the door of her dungeon. 
Why should she not fly ? And if she fled, should 
it be alone ? or with her lover — ^with the man 
who professed to be her lover — with Captain 
Thirlwall, the idol of her school-girl devotion, 
whom she still loved, or fancied that she loved? 
Would not her severance from her husband suffi- 
ciently disgrace him in the eyes of his neighbours ? 
If not alone she went from him — ^if another accom- 
panied her flight — ^would it be so very much more 
for Josh DottreU to bear ? It would break his heart, 
perhaps, they would say. She would be accused of 
the ruin of his peace of mind for ever. But had 
not her want of love, her faults of temper, her 
petulance, her folly, the mischance of their marriage, 
broken his heart, ruined his peace of mind, or 
nearly so, already ? 
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**TVTiy is he so blind ? \\Tiv does lie trust me 
so? Why does he love me so foolishly? Why 
doesn't he lock me up — suspect, mistrust, accuse 
me ? I think I could care more for him if he 
cared less for me. Why doesn't he help me against 
myself? I am forced to despise him when I see 
that he doesn't despise me at all, and when I know 
I feel that I deserve to be despised by him, by 
every good man. I complained that he spoke 
cruelly to me, that he lectured and commanded me 
about my duties, and my negligence and my 
behaviour to his friends, and he was pained to the 
quick by my repining and reproaches. If he knew 
all ! He was not cruel enough by half, he did not 
lecture or command me nearly enough. If he had 
really ill-treated, threatened, struck me even, he 

I 

would only have done what was right. I think I 
should have liked him better if he had beaten me — 
I deserve to be beaten. But he persists in thinking 
me good, when I am in trtith so wicked. What 
can I do but despise him for his foolish fondness, 
his weak credulity? I am so unworthy of him, 
and yet he addresses me so humbly, bears with me 
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so patiently, loves me so macli in spite of all ! His 
devotion vexes, irritates, wearies me. He seems 
to be for ever thrusting his heart beneath my feet, 
and bidding me trample on it. What can I do but 
trample on it in the end ? He should know better 
than to trust his happiness, his honour, his hopes, 
in the hands of such a one as I am. I cannot 
love him while he loves me after a fashion so 
foohsh. And then — then George comes, and 
almost commands me to fly with him. What can 
I do but yield ? And he wiU come on Monday ; 
and then — God knows what will happen ! I shall 
fly with him. I must, there is no help for it, if it 
is fine on Monday, and I meet him here. Will it 
be fine on Monday V 

With these thoughts chasing through her mind 
after a wild and incoherent fashion, Mrs. Dottrell 
advanced towards the Druid^s Block, in the centre 
of the down. She was perplexed, distracted ; had 
wrought herself into a highly nervous state by the 
persistence with which she had surrendered her- 
self to reflection. People who are little given to 
thought find that application to it^ even for a brief 
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period^ has rather a bewildering effect. She stood 
still, pressing her hand upon her heart as though 
to stay its violent palpitation. She was looking 
towards Hengeborough, as it seemed; but she was 
not, in truth, heeding what she gazed at. 

A figure emerged from behind the taller stone. 
Mrs. DottreU uttered a little scream of alarnu 

" It^s not Monday yet. Don^t come near me ! " 
she gasped. 

''I've startled you, I fear,^^ said the Reverend 
James Carmichael. 

Mrs. Dottrell endeavoured to compose herself. 
She murmured something about not expecting to 
see any one there; about being easily frightened, 
the place being so very lonely, and so on. 

She did not perceive that the curate was quite 
as much embarrassed and ill at ease as she was. 
He was smoking a short black pipe, which he 
hurriedly plucked from his mouth and thrust into 
his pocket. Opinion in Hengeborough was strongly 
opposed to indulgence in tobacco on the part of a 
clergyman. 

'' I got behind the big stone to be out of the 
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"Way of the wind/^ said Mr. Carmicliael, laughing 
xmcoinfortably. "I sometimes walk up here in 
the afternoon as a sort of constitutional, and now 
and then treat myself to a pipe. It^s an old Oxford 
trick of mine — smoking, and I find it hard to 
break myself of it altogether. Vm. fond of walking 
about on thesel downs ; but it^s almost too cold to- 
day to be pleasant. It's a bitter wind to-day. Don't 
you find it so, Mrs. Dottrell ? But you are fond 
of braving the weather on the downs, I fancy ?'' 

She answered — she hardly knew what. She 
was frightened — ashamed. It seemed to her that 
the curate regarded her with suspicion; that his 
words meant more than they seemed to mean. 
She shrunk from his observation. She read in 
his eyes reproaches, accusation, condemnation. He 
knew her secret, she thought. He had detected 
her guilty love, rightly estimated her, judged her 
to be the sinful woman she knew herself in truth 
to be, pierced through the mask of fair repute she 
wore before her husband and her neighbours, and 
perceived her real falseness, and wickedness, and 
worthlessness. He knew the reason of her walks 
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upon the downs, had seen her converse with 
Captain Thirlwall, was aware possibly of her tryst 
by the Druid's Block, and the elopement that had 
been planned for the following Monday. 

She was wrong, however. There were no such 
thoughts as these in the breast of Mr. Carmichael. 
It was only her own conscience that was looking 
at her out of his eyes, rebuking and censuring her 
for the sin she meditated, for the errors she had 
already committed, and of which she knew herself 
to be guilty. 

Even if he did not really condemn her — and 
his words and manner, as she further noted them, 
certainly could not be wrested into signifying so 
much — still she felt there was a sort of punishment 
for her in his bearing towards her ; he was so gentle, 
and kindly, and respectful. There was something 
painful to her in his presumption of her goodness. 
She did not deserve that he should thus address 
her. There was something fraudulent in her re- 
ception of his courtesy, seeing how little she really 
merited it. She was extorting his regard under 
false pretences. If he knew her real character. 
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she was wholly unworthy of his kindness. He was 
bound to shun her — ^to shake ofE the dust of his 
garments and to fly from her. So much was due 
to the really honest, and deserving, and reputable 
among his congregation. Some difEerence was 
necessary in his treatment of them and of her. 
She was wicked: he was treating her as though 
she were righteous in conduct. She was pained 
and frightened at his mistaking so greatly. 

He walked back with her to Hengeborough, 
talking kindly and pleasantly all the way. He 
might be deficient in perceptive power, but he was 
not really wanting in sense. He did not lecture 
as from a pulpit, but in plain words, very simply 
and directly ; as a man to whom religious duty is 
truly precious at heart. He addressed her not 
authoritatively or dictatorially, but as one erring 
creature might speak to another — seeking aid, and 
comfort, and support, yet imparting these by the 
very fact of exposing his own need of them. His 
words were few, yet somehow they were greatly to 
the purpose. He did not speak to her so much of 
religion as it is proclaimed in churches ; he rather 
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exhorted her to conscientionsness and dntifolness 
of life by avowmg liis own aspirations thitherward^ 
and confessing how far his own conduct fell ever 
short' of his desires and his hopes. It was by 
a mere accident they lighted npon this topic, 
and they discussed it at no great length. He 
seemed reluctant to assume the privileges of right 
pertaining to his clerical character; yet he dropped 
a few words, not of a sermonising kind, but simply 
and colloquially expressed, upon the matter of 
man's obligations to his fellows, of contentment 
with the state of life to which he is called, and of 
the wide field of duty open to him in what might 
seem to be the most confined and restricted of 
positions. Finally, he hinted that there was work 
enough to be done in Hengeborough to those who 
would bring earnest hearts to the task — sick to 
tend, and naked to clothe, and poor to help, and 
ignorant to teach, and so on. 

He might not be a very brilliant person, yet he 
was thoroughly sensible, and a good man in his 
way. He did not know the real ailments of his 
companion — how terribly she was beset with temp- 
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tation, how distressed by doubts, how weak she 
was, how near she had approached a fatal brink, 
how imminent was her peril of falling, how little 
capable she was of aiding and saving herself. Yet, 
unconscioTxsly, he succoured her, bound up the 
wounds of her spirit, and soothed the aching of 
her heart. He wrested her thoughts back into 
healthy channels— hindered them from running 
away hurriedly to perdition. He let her see that 
life was many-sided ; had interests potent enough, 
yet arising in no way out of mere passion. He 
showed that though a man^s hopes oi happiness 
might fail him one by one, yet he had duties to 
perform, not without their value or reward, and 
still enough to make life dear to him. He did not 
say these things in so many words; but the few 
hints on the subject he let fall from time to time 
— ^wholly imperceptive of their close application 
to the case of her whom he addressed — awoke very 
eloquent and pregnant echoes in her heart. He 
left her softened — curiously moved. Leaving him, 
there were tears in her eyes. 

Yet, returning to her own room in her husband's 
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house, she busied herself in packing up her few 
valuables, and making preparation as for flight. 

*' If it keeps fine until Monday ! '' she 3aid. 
She shivered, and then looked at herself in the 
glass, contemplating with some alarm the strange 
pallor of her cheeks, the hollows round her eyes, 
the new wanness of her face. 

Josh, meanwhile, was studying his weather- 
glass. It had been a fixture in the inn, was some- 
thing of a novelty to him, and a great source of 
interest and solace to him. 

"Going down rapidly," he said. "We shall 
have bad weather, I'm thinking. Below freezing 
point last night. And the sky as black as ink and 
as heavy as lead. How cold the house is — cold as 
poor Margery's heart towards me ! " he added, with 
a deep sigh. "Well, well, she^l think better of 
me, maybe, when she's gone from here — when 
she's rid of my presence. At least, she'll believe I 
did it all for the best, that I had her happiness at 
heart, though I failed so miserably to make her 
happy, poor soul ! " 






CHAPTER XL 



HABGEBY* 



On Sunday morning Mrs. Dottrell was seen at 
church. She was alone : Josh was detained at 
home by the necessities of his calhng. She wore 
a thick veil, yet, in spite of this, it seemed to her 
neighboura that they could detect her paleness— 
that she looked far from well. There was about 
her an air of suffering, they thought ; her gait was 
feeble, her hands trembled, and she crouched down 
in her pew, as was not her wont 

Mr. Carmichael preached — a simple and some- 
what brief discourse, which, it must be said, had 
been delivered on a previous occasion from the 
pulpit of Hengeborough Church. The curate was 
somewhat chary in the matter of original composi- 
tion. 
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Mrs. Dottrell, however, found herself strangely 
moved by the clergyman's words. He would have 
been much amazed, probably, had he known how 
effectually his efEorts had accomplished their end in 
the heart of this one of his congregation, at any 
rate. 

But he preached from a Volume abounding in 
words of tender consolation and encouragement, 
hope and comfort, and pity, relieving the afflicted, 
inviting to penitence, promising the remission of 
sins. 

It was bitterly cold and draughty in Henge- 
borough Church, yet one of the curate's auditors 
followed his words with unflagging interest and 
attention. 

As the congregation streamed from the church 
they found the ground quite white, and the air 
thick with falling snow. The sound of their foot- 
falls was muffled, the roads were slippery. There 
was a little surprised gossiping in the porch : 
comment upon the early arrival of winter. ''^We 
shall have a hard time of it this Christmas,'' was 
the opinion generally expressed. 
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Josh was standing in the doorway of the 
White Greyhound/^ looking rather anxiously 
up-street^^ towards the church. 

Take care/^ he said, as he saw hi& wife 
approaching ; and he went out to meet her. She 
was walking timorously and somewhat feebly. 
^' Take care how you go. If s very slippery. 
Lean on me, Margery. How cold your hands are ! 
But that^s not so surprisiug, is it, considering ? 
Quite a heavy fall of snow, isn't it? Don't be 
frightened, Margery. How you're trembling, my 
dear ! But you'll be home and in front of the 
&e in a minute. There's a famous fire in the 
bar-parlour. Let me shake off the snow from your 
ctoak. Come in, my dear, out of the way of the 
draught." 

*' It is cold," she said faintly, as she held 
her feet to the fire. *' Will it last, do you 
think?" ' 

"The snow? Yes, all night — ^hardly a doubt 
of it. I said this morning that we should have 
snow before sunset. We've got it now, and no 
mistake." 

H 2 
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" Thank God ! " she said, with a strange earn- 
estness. 

He looked at her in some surprise. 

'' I was praying for fine weather last week ^' 

she began. 

^' Surely/^ he interposed, " we wanted it for the 
coursing. And we had it, too, luckily." 

^'Now,*^ she said passionately, ''I pray that 
it may go on snowing for days and days — for 
weeks — ^for months. I never want it to be fine 
again.^^ 

"Why, Margery, what's come to you?'' He 
was amazed at her strange, wild air— struck by 
something very unusual in the tone of her voice. 

She burst into tears. But what surprised him 
still more was her convulsive grasp of his hand. 

" Don't leave me, Josh," she sobbed. " And 
pity me, pity me ! " 

" Why, Margery, you're safe now. I see, youVe 
been frightened by this rough weather. It was too 
cold for you to be out. You should have stayed at 
home by the fire. There, there, Margery — don't 
cry, my girl; no harm can come to you now. 
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You'll be better, you'll be yourself again, pre- 
sently." 

And then, he thought with a pang, she would 
shrink from him again — ^would drive him from her 
side by her angry looks and bitter words. 

" Don't leave me. Josh. Don't let me be taken 
from you." She was clinging to him — Chiding her 
face in his breast. The change in her manner 
bewildered him exceedingly. ''Has the poor soul 
lost her wits?'' he asked himself. Yet could he 
wish her reason to return to her, if it was only to 
bring back again her dread and dislike of him ? 
Very tenderly he supported her — indeed, but for his 
stout arm circling her she would have fallen — the 
while he sought to soothe her fears, as he would 
have tended a deKcate child frightened out of its 
reason. 

'' Pity me. Josh," she went on in a low voice 
broken by her sobs, "Don't leave me. Let me 
stay with you. Let me be by your side. I'll try 
to love you. . Indeed I will. I do love you. Josh ; 
I do indeed. Don't drive me from you, don't 
speak cruelly to me, or you'll kill me. Josh. I'll do 
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all you tell me. I'll study your wishes in everytldng. 
I'll be a good and obedient wife — at least, TU try 
to be so — ^if you'll only stay by my side and help 
me. Save me from myself, and from — ^from him. 
If you knew how weak I am, how foolish, how 
helpless, and, God help me ! how sinful. If you 
knew how you ought to despise me, to condenm 
and hate me. If you knew how much you had to 
forgive, and yet how unworthy — ^how wholly un- 
worthy I am of your forgiveness — of one kind word 
from you. Heaven help me ! I don't deserve ta 
hold your hand like this. Fm a wicked, wicked 
woman, and I can never dare to hope for your love 
any more.'' 

" Poor soul," said Josh, '^ she's shranuned with 
the cold. She's daft with her fear. What can you 
do, my dear, or what can you ever have done, that 
I cannot forgive ? " 

He bent down his head and kissed her tenderly^ 
She gave a little sobbing scream and sought to- 
release herself from his grasp. Josh turned pale 
with a recurrence of his old fears. Was she shrink- 
ing from him again ? No, she escaped from his. 
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arms only to throw herself on her knees at his feet, 
and in broken penitential tones to implore once 
more his pity and his forgiveness. 

He lifted her up and pressed her to his heart. 

'' Don't let me be taken from you, husband," she 
murmured. 

^[ I'd like to see the man who would try on such 
a game as that," said Josh with simple sturdiness. 

She smiled wanly and feebly. Yet Josh thought 
he had never seen a prettier look upon her face. He 
could read in her eyes what he had never read there 
before. His wife loved him. 

His sudden joy, however, had speedily to give 
way to alarm. She had fainted in his arms. By- 
and-by she recovered a little, but before nightfall 
she had fainted again. Josh sent for medical 
advice, and carried her upstairs. ^' She weighs a 
mere nothing," he said. The doctor prescribed 
care, and rest, and perfect quiet. The patient was 
suffering from over-excitement, he said, ^nd was in 
a weakly state. He undertook to bring her round 
again shortly, however, if only his instructions were 
carefully attended to. 
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*' Strange/* said Josh, as he looked at his 
thermometer meditatively. ''My Margery's heart 
began to warm towards me just when the glass went 
down below freezing point. That*s what people 
would call an odd coincidence, I suppose." 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE DBUID's block. 



'•^ A ^ DBSPERD ' (desperate) time for sheep." That was 
the latest dictum of the Hengeborough folks. The 
snow was very thick upon the downs. The neigh- 
bourhood had not known of such a fall for some years 
— ^not before Christmas. There was a stop put to aU 
farming operations. The agriculturists looked at 
«ach other ruefully enough. The labourers were 
hard at work breaking up the ice in the cattle- 
ponds, and digging out the snow from the highway. 
All traffic had ceased. Even communication with 
the town of Bankbury was interrupted, and the old 
postman could not bring over the letters to Henge- 
borough. For awhile the district had to dispense 
with aU news from London, and to forego the 
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enjoyment o£ its correspondence. The place was 
blockaded by the snow, drifted here and tbere into 
great mounds, like the gun batteries of a besieging 
enemy. The down was an Arctic Ocean. 

If it was a desperate time for the sheep, it was 
certainly bad enough for the shepherds. The cold 
was terrible. A piercing wind, freighted, as it were, 
with particles of ice, swept over the plain. Nature's 
face was hidden beneath a white mask. Land- 
marks were buried, pathways lost. A mantle, of 
snow shrouded all things. A false step, and a man 
might wander from his way, or plunge headlong 
into a drift. Even Squire Lattimer's shepherd, an 
old man who knew the country well — ^he had never 
left it for a day throughout his long life — ^had been 
in strange peril. He had been lost upon the down, 
and had been by mere chance found, as it were, 
at death's door, breast deep in snow, with frozen 
beard and hair, and limbs paralysed by the cold. 
He had been carried on men's shoulders into the 
'' White Greyhound," helpless, speechless, and in- 
sensible. He had been plunged into a warm bath 
and rubbed with, brandy. He recovered after 
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awhile, but his life had been despaired of. His 
first words had been wild and incoherent enough. 
He spoke of people who had been dead long since, 
calling to them, imploring them to aid him in his 
trouble. He raved about the sheep, and the cruel 
fate that had befallen them. He deprecated the 
anger of his master, the squire. To think that such 
a misfortune should have happened to him, the best 
shepherd thereabout ! He had seen his sheep . 
freeziug to death, and dying of hunger under his 
very eyes ; and he had been powerless to help them. 
It had been terrible, indeed. Then, ^* shrammed ^^ 
with the cold, Kght-headed, doing he hardly knew 
what, he had wandered forth in quest of straw for 
his charges, and more hurdles to screen them from 
the wind, and provender and help of some kind. 
How he came to lose his way he did not know. But 
there had been sounds ringing in his ears, voices 
calling to him, mysterious visions had dazzled his 
eyes and half blinded him, and he had left the 
proper pathway. He thought he could have found 
it blindfold, and that he knew every step of the 
way. But his senses had left him suddenly some- 
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how, he supposed, and but that he had been seen 
and hailed by the labourers in the highway, there 
could be little question as to what would have been 
the poor old man^s fate. 

In some measure recovered, the shepherd per- 
sisted in one special statement. He was confident 
that he had heard cries for help proceeding from a 
spot close adjoining the Druid's Block. It was a 
man's voice, he said : a stranger's voice, not marked 
by the Hengeborough method of talking. He 
should have known it if it had been a Henge- 
borough man's voice. He was well acquainted with 
the Hengeborough people. He could not make a 
mistake about their voices. Some stranger had lost 
his way upon the down, and was most likely buried 
in the snow-drift just under the Druid's Block. 

After some time, moved by the old man's per- 
sistence, an exploring party, armed with shovels 
and pickaxes, and provided with lanterns, lest night 
should overtake them, set forth for the Druid's 
Block. The Reverend James Carmichael, the chief 
promoter of the undertaking, eagerly bent upon 
the task, headed the party. 
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They made their way with difBculty over the 
snow-shrouded down. They found an overturned 
dog-cart, and deeply embedded in the snow a horse 
and a man. Both were stiffly frozen, and quite 
dead. It was "with difficulty the bodies could be 
dug out, they were so incrusted with ice. The man 
was easily recognised. He was handsomely dressed, 
and wrapped with furs. In the pocket of his coat 
was found a jeweller^s case containing a very costly 
bracelet. The curate knew him at once to be 
Captain Thirlwall. 

"Whatever brought the man here at such a 
time ! '^ asked the curate. But who could answer ? 
'^ Gently, my men. Take out the cushions from the 
cart, and lift him on your shoulders. Poor gentle- 
man ! Heaven have mercy on his soul. 

The body was borne to the "White Greyhound. 
But for a long while Mrs. Dottrell knew nothing of 
what had happened. 

She was confined to her room with fever. The 
doctor had forbidden that anything should be told 
her likely to excite or distress her. Before she 
knew of her lover^s fate, she had made full confes- 
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sion of her sin to her husband; obtaining — ^need 
it be said? — his full forgiveness. Penitent and 
changed^ she learned in time to merit that love 
which had been hers so absolutely long before 
she deserved it. 
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A COIfFIRMED BACHELOR 



CHAPTER I. 



MY GREAT UNCLE. 



Many years since, when it was the fashion to 
drink Madeira — I rather think the physicians of 
His Most Gracious Majesty King George IV. had 
insisted greatly upon its precious tonic properties — 
and when, moreover, there was Madeira to drink, 
Messrs. Strangways and Simkinson, of Mole's 
Buildings, Tower Street, were wine-merchants 
of assured reputation. The firm had been long 
established; its cellars were extensive, its stock 
of wines very choice and valuable, and in the 
trade it was generally recognised as ^'a Madeira 
house " of the first class. True, its charges were 
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of the highest; but those were bibulous times^ 
when men did not hesitate to disburse lavishly for 
their drinks— extravagance had fewer outlets and 
opportuniljies than at present — ^and Strangways and 
Simkinson would have shrunk from supplying a 
cheap or an inferior liquor as from the commission 
of a crime. As yet, ^^ dinner sherry '' was undis- 
covered, and grocers did not then deal in what 
they are now pleased to term wine. The man 
who set upon his table a bottle of Strangway^s 
Madeira — ^heedfully decanted, and as tenderly pre- 
served from draughts and chills as though it had 
been a newly-born infant — felt as one who had 
accomplished a meritorious, and indeed magnani- 
mous action. 

Mr. Joseph Strangways, the head of the firm, 
was my great-uncle, a gentleman of somewhat 
advanced age when I first formed his acquaintance. 
He was of low stature, and of portly figure, with 
an enduring flush, as from perennial good cheer, 
suffusing his complexion. He favoured a method 
of costume that had perhaps been fashionable in 
the period of his adolescence; to me it certainly 
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seemed out of date. He usually wore drab gaiters 
and a mulberry-coloured coat adorned with bright 
basket-buttous ; a striped kerseymere waistcoat; 
a crumpled white neckcloth, carelessly tied, and 
with streaming ends ; and a protuberant shirt-frill 
in the form of a lady's fan, secured in its position 
by means of a small diamond-circled brooch. His 
head was crowned with a sort of ginger-bread-hued 
wig, combed and crested well on to his forehead, 
so as nearly to conceal his eyebrows. These arti- 
ficial locks of his did not match very well — pro- 
bably, he did not intend for a moment that they 
should — ^with the little crescents of white whiskers 
he cherished on the summits of his cheeks. He 
was a prodigious snuff-taker, and carried silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs of unusual size and exceed- 
ing briUiance of colour. If there was something 
of senility in his aspect, there was little in his 
habits and manners. He was vigorous, stirring, 
and alert, with a firm, sharp voice, and a clear, 
shrewd, grey eye. He was a thorough man of busi- 
ness, inclined to energetic action, and to vehement 
opinions and forms of speech. He indulged fully, 

I 2 
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I may mention, In the old-world and most repre- 
hensible habit of swearing. I remember that the 
female members of our family were lYont to listen 
with a sort of horrified shrinking to the violent 
terms he was prone to intermingle with his con- 
versation. 

Mr. Strangways was a bachelor, and it was said 
of him that he "objected to children.'' I know 
that he was rather the dread of our nursery. Un- 
common care was devoted to my toilet when it was 
thought possible that I, as an infant, might come 
under the inspection of Uncle Strangways. Soap 
and water were quite lavished upon me; I was 
towelled until I glowed and smarted all over ; and 
the hair-brush and comb were applied to me 
with an unremitting and indiscriminate zeal most 
painful to my ears, neck, forehead, and scalp. I 
was besought tp be especially watchful over my 
bearing and discourse in the presence of my great- 
uncle. I believe now, that although he entertained 
rather Spartan views as to the rearing and disci- 
plining of the young, he was not really harshly 
disposed towards them. But he had a difficulty 
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in establishing relations with us. He approached 
us too abruptly, and addressed us with a force 
unsuited to our infantile systems. What he pro- 
bably meant for jocoseness was to us alarming 
severity. He thought it facetious to roar and 
gesticulate at us until he nearly frightened us 
into convulsions ; and he by no means commended 
himself to our good opinion by gravely coun- 
selling that we should all be soundly birched 
every morning as punctually as we were washed, 
and otherwise insisting that we should be trained 
for the business of life after a very rigorous 
system indeed. Of myself, he was kind enough 
to pronounce that I had a good disposition, 
but that I had been badly brought up; however, 

when I went to school he " tipped ^^ me liber- 
ally. 

Mole^s Buildings consisted of a small paved 
court hemmed in by tall gloomy houses. The 
inclosure was reached by turning suddenly out 
of Tower Street, pushing back a rusty iron 
gate, and traversing a low and narrow passage. 
In the centre of the Buildings stood one forlorn 
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lamp-post, like a stray sheep in a pound, or a 
haggard prisoner undergoing a long term of soli- 
tary, confinement. It was some relief, perhaps, 
to escape from the uproar of the streets into the 
comparative silence of the diminutive quadrangle; 
otherwise, the Buildings could boast few attractions. 
They knew little of fresh air ; they never saw the 
sun; and when once a fog was fairly inclosed 
within their four walls, it found its way out again 
with extreme dfficulty. The atmosphere of the 
precinct, therefore, was usually of a very dense 
quality — ^humid, soot-laden, and oppressive. The 
pavement generally gleamed with moisture, wear- 
ing, in the driest weather, a rich coating of 
green mould; the brickwork streamed with a sort 
of inky perspiration; the narrow windows were 
darkly clouded with dank dust; while ^^ blacks'' 
fell in ceaseless showers, as though by an unweary- 
ing hand shaken from aloft out of some colossal and 
inexhaustible pepper-caster. 

Still, the Buildings had undoubted claims to 
respectability. They were of ancient date. They 
had come into being long before the ^^ speculative 
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l^uilder^^ was ever thonight of, or the modem system 
prevailed of ^^ rruming up '' houses, and supplying 
the world, by wholesale and retail, with ready- 
made ruins; and they were of thoroughly sub- 
stantial construction. Time and grime had soiled 
and obscured their red-brick faces, and sadly 
.choked the carvings and decorations of their pedi- 
anents and portals. Yet these evidences of former 
tastefulness and painstaking were Hot wholly 
*€ffaced. Within, the houses were really rich in 
oak wainscoting, in twisted balusters, moulded 
ceilings, and elaborate cornices. It is true, the 
very deficient supply of light did not permit of 
these embellishments being carefully observed or 
fairly appreciated. Still, there they were. The 
Buildings, indeed, pertained of right to a period 
when citizens of ^^ credit and renown '^ inhabited 
their city.; when it was to them not merely a place 
of business, but an abiding-place as well. The rich 
merchant was then content to regard his ground- 
floor as his counting-house, and to carry on his 
«career as a private person in the upper chambers 
«of the same edifice. 
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In one comer of the Buildings stood the house- 
of my Uncle Strangways and his partner Simkin- 
son. It could be also approached from the rear^ 
which looked into a narrow tortuous street, com- 
posed of numberless warehouses and offices, and 
called Wharfage Lane. This way, followed across. 
Thames Street, led down a rather steep incline to 
the river side. For business purposes, my uncle^s 
premises were ordinarily entered from Wharfage 
Lane, so that the door in the Buildings could boast 
of a private and unofficial character. The cellara 
of the firm were understood to extend far beneath 
the adjoining streets, even to the foundations of 
the parish church of St. Mungo, Down-at-hill — 
a name which had, not inappropriately, been cor- 
rupted into St. Mungo-down-at-heel — for the 
establishment, although it possessed a rector, a 
curate, a clerk, a clock, and a chime of bells, yet 
lacked the garniture of a congregation., My uncle's 
tenement was pervaded by a curious combination 
of odours. Gras, as a worthless novelty, was con- 
temned by the firm ; but a scent of swaling tallow- 
candles united with the fragrance of full and empty 
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'wine casks, of saturated bungs, of vinously soaked 
sawdust, with the fumes engendered by the process 
of bottling, by the burning of sealing-wax, by 
fungous and prodigious growths of cobweb^, mould, 
and mildew, and all the indescribable smells arising 
from warm, unventilated cellars, and generally the 
carrying on of a vintner^s trade. 

Simkinson, the junior partner, was also con- 
siderably younger in years than my uncle ; never- 
theless, Simkinson^s aspect was certainly elderly. 
His hair was very grey, though it grew thickly, 
standing erect, hke a thriving plantation of brush- 
wood. He was of corpulent contour, and the 
deliberation that usually comes of maturity and 
increase of personal bulk attended his movements. 
He had a large, fleshy, strongly-marked face, yet of 
thoroughly good-humoured expression. He did not 
adopt my uncle^s bygone style of attire, but at 
the same time avoided all charge of juvenihty in 
relation to the cut and colour of his clothing. He 
was generally to be seen in a black frock-coat, full 
and long in the skirts, and tightly buttoned across 
his ample front. A cross-barred cravat enwrapped 
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his neck, while liberal collars of lustrous whiteness 
screened his cheeks and titillated the lobes of his 
ears. He wrote an exquisite hand, and kept the 
books of the house with wondrous neatness and 
precision. He was a man of pleasant manners, 
and generally esteemed for his sensible and busi- 
ness-like ways. My uncle, however, regarded hina. 
as still quite a youth, and not a youth of much 
capacity or perception either. Still, they were 
excellent friends; and Simkinson being also a 
bachelor, they resided together comfortably and 
amicably enough in the upper rooms of their house 
in Mole's Buildings. Their domestic arrangements 
were supervised by one Mrs. Brocklebank, a portly 
and comely widow lady of indisputable respecta- 
bility, thoroughly skilled and experienced in the 
duties she was required to discharge. 

By all who knew them, these partners and 
friends had been long regarded as "confirmed 
bachelors.^' They appeared to enjoy, and had been 
heard to vaunt, their celibate condition; they 
jeered and made mouths at matrimony. In their 
eyes^ all husbands were henpecked, and all wives 
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were scolds. Men were as flies ; women, spiders ; 
and marriage the fatal and entangling web. To 
Joe safe was to be single. The wedding-ring was 
the real bond of slavery. No doubt, it was a 
shameful creed; bi^t it seemed sufficient unto 
them ; they had grown or were growing old in it ; 
and the chance of their ever being converted to 
a wiser and better faith was deemed to be remote 
indeed. 

My uncle was the more devout and absolute 
upholder of these opinions. But his zeal and 
stanchness sufficiently infected Simkinson, who 
was in this and in other respects rather towed 
along, as it were, by his partner: yet with all 
canvas spread the while, and not too heavily 
b&llasted, so that the strain upon the tug was of a 
reduced kind. The connecting-rope was often 
slackened, indeed, to the extent of immersion, so 
that it almost seemed as though Simkinson were 
proceeding of his own accord upon a course of his 
own choosing. But really Simkinson was but the 
seconder of my uncle's motions, and content to say 
'^ ditto ^' to his enunciations. 
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The economy of their lives was of a homely, 
simple, old-fashioned sort. They rarely strayed 
any distance from their establishment in Mole^s 
Buildings. They passed their days in their offices 
and wine-cellars. At that date, the hours of busi- 
ness extended some way into the. night, and early 
closing was a thing unknown. As was the habit of 
the rest of their class, the partners dined at mid-day; 
a substantial repast was prepared for them by their 
housekeeper — ^who also attended to the alimentary 
needs of their apprentices, clerks, and servants. 
The cares and duties of the day at an end, they 
had some time on their hands before retiring to 
their pillows. Habitually, they resorted to the 
"Salutation^' Tavern, in their immediate neighbour- 
hood; a long-established hostelry, which has since 
made way for a new thoroughfare, or been turned 
into offices, or into a smart modem pubHc-house ; 
at anyrate, it may be said to exist no more. But 
in its time it was of good repute for its comfort — 
though this was of a confined and unventilated 
sort — ^and for the superiority of its liquors and 
cheer, generally. It was low-ceilinged, its floors 
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had sand for carpeting ; its straight-backed chairs 
and benches knew no such luxuries as cushioned 
seats. And there was the smell as of a cupboard 
about it, but still a cupboard that contained whole- 
some articles. The fumes of tobacco and of by- 
gone meals lingered, perhaps, unduly in the atmo- 
sphere ; but, as antidote to these, was the fragrance 
of lemons, of nutmegs and other spices, and of hot 
spirituous drinks — the compounding of which was a 
special gift of the " Salutation '' bar-parlour. But, 
altogether, and notably on wintry nights, when a 
red fire roared and glowed in its ample grate, 
painting with flame-colour the polished surfaces of 
the surrounding panelling and furniture, there were 
many less pleasurable places than this old-world 
tavern. Here the partners drank their punch of 
nights — ^their wine was for their customers, they 
held; they might be good judges of it, but they 
were not so wasteful as to consume it themselves 
to any great extent — ^met their friends and gossips 
of the vicinity, interchanged pinches of snuff and 
genial converse, read the journals, discussed the 
topics of the day and the quotations of the markets, 
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Bostained themselves witli snbstantial sappers, 
fiercely hot, from the " Salutation '^ kitchen, freely 
expressed their opinions on men and things; and 
generally passed erenings of a not irrational, or, 
indeed, unattractive kind. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 



I HAYB hinted that Mr. Strangways did not esteem 
his partner in any exaggerated degree. He recog- 
nised his junior's worth in relation to his book- 
keeping, letter-writing, and other official occupa- 
tions, while still maintaining that he needed 
much snperyision and direction. Himself the head 
of the firm, my uncle would not view Simkinson 
even as its shoulders, but rather as some very 
subordinate portion of its structure — the calves 
of its legs, let us say. On the whole, I think, he 
was not unprepared for weakness of conduct even to 
folly on the part of Simkinson. And this was quite 
as well; for the junior partner was destined to try 
severely the temper and forbearance of Mr. Strang- 
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ways, to say nothing of stultifying himself, eating 
his own words to a surfeiting extent, and, with a 
violence and suddenness that looked like despera- 
tion, flying straight in the face of opinions he had 
long and profusely professed. 

There had been from the first this infirmity in 
the nature of Simkinson : he played the flute. A 
fondness for music had perhaps long lurked unsus- 
pected in his system; but presently it manifested 
itself in the most open manner. He took to carry- 
ing constantly in his pocket the bones, as it were, 
of his instrument, and, upon light provocation, he 
would join these together, and breathe musical life 
into the completed fabric. It need hardly be said 
that my uncle contemplated the harmonious inclin- 
ings of his partner with scorn and detestation, and 
did not hesitate to express, in his most forcible 
manner, his sentiments upon the subject. Simkin- 
son so far deferred to the prejudices of the head 
of the firm, that he rarely performed within earshot 
of my uncle. Sometimes feeble sounds, as from a 
flute in the agonies of sufEocation, were audible in 
remote corners of the wine-cellars, or among the 
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chimney-stacks of the Buildings; but, as a rule, 
Simkinson carried on his studies and indulged his 
tastes in other neighbourhoods. My uncle could 
scarcely refrain from fierce malediction, if he but 
heard the fragments of the flute rattle together 
accidentally in Simlrinson^s coat-tails ! 

But as a flute-player must fulfil his mission, and 
evoke sounds of a more or less melodious character, 
Simkinson was now often found detached from my 
uncle's side, and absent from the nightly meetings 
at the " Salutation '^ Tavern. He sought society in 
which his gifts might meet better appreciation. 
He was a visitor at the house of a Mr. Spreadbury, 
a solicitor resident in Crosby Square, Bishopsgate. 
The Spreadburies were musical amateurs. Old Mr, 
Spreadbury himself was reputed to be an able per- 
former upon the violoncello; his daughters were 
accomplished pianists ; one of his sons was accus- 
tomed to produce voluminous and portentous noises 
from a French-horn. When Simkinson was invited 
to Crosby Square, a request was always added that 
he would ''bring his flute.'' Of course he did so, 
gladly enough. "They'd pay you any money to 
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leave it behind you, if they were of my mind,'' 
growled my uncle. " But there — ^ihat old Spread- 
bury always was a fool ! and there's no accounting 
for tastes. People will be inviting donkeys into 
their parlours next, on purpose to hear them bray!" 
To this affronting observation, Simkinson did not 
reply. He preferred to maintain a prudent if 
sorrowful silence; and it was noticeable that by 
this time he had ceased to join in or to approve my 
uncle's diatribes against matrimony. 

The result many professed to have foreseen. 
Before long, Simkinson was engaged to be married 
to the youngest Miss Spreadbury ! My uncle was 
by no means the first to be informed of this 
arrangement. There was even some pusillanimous 
delay ra addressing him on the subject; but, of 
course, he had to be told at last. Simkinson could 
not please himself as to the form of words he should 
adopt on the occasion. He watched his opportunity 
for many days, and is understood to have greatly 
stimulated himself with glasses of the best Madeira 
— ^from the sample bottles in the counting-house — 
ere he could be brought to mention the matter to 
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tlie head of the firm. Contrary to general expecta- 
tion^ however, my uncle received the news with 
considerable self-command. " More fool you,^' he 
said; and Simkinson prepared for an explosion of 
«nger, scorn, and indignation. But Mr, Strang- 
ways was upon the whole, if rather grim, still su£B[- 
ciently calm. "The youngest? of course. The 
one with the tumed-up nose, and her shoulders out 
of her dress ? Well — I won^t teU you, you^ll live 
to repent it ; nor I won't wish you joy ; because no 
good ever comes of saying things of that kind. 
You're old enough to know your own mind, if not 
to know better. Vm not surprised. A man who 
plays a flute is equal to any kind of tomfoolery. 
Only mind: you don't bring her here. None of 
that, Simkinson." 

The junior partner hastened to explain that he 
had never dreamed of such a proceeding. 

''Because," Mr. Strangways continued, ''so soon 
BB ever she comes in at one door, I go out at the 
other — ^understand that. And don't expect me to 
go to your wedding — or to any christening — if 
jour wife should affict you with children — or to 

E 2 
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any other ridicnlons celebration of that kind. 
There ; I won't say any more, because I donH want 
to hurt your feelings^ and the least said the soonest 
mended ; only, if you ask my opinion, you'd better 
by a deal have got locked up in Bedlam or in 
Newgate, than have made such a confounded idiot 
of yourself. IVe no other observation to make, 
Simkinson/' 

Simkinson was very thankful to have the inter- 
view terminated, even in this abrupt way. He had 
been prepared for far more acrimonious speech and 
demeanour on the part of my uncle. He even 
related to his friends that, in regard to his marriage, 
he had been treated with marked kindness by the 
head of the firm. 

Such forbearance as my uncle had shown, I 
think may be attributed to a sense of satisfaction 
that his opinion of Simkinson had been thoroughly 
justified. The result had demonstrated the sound- 
ness of his views. Every one knew, old Spread- 
bury wasn't a man to take capital out of his business 
to give it to his children. Without a doubt, the 
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Spreadburies had from the first determined upon 
securing Simkinson. That was about what their 
musical evenings amounted to. Practising ! Nicely 
poor Simkinson had been practised upon ! 

There was much joking at the ^' Salutation," of 
course, and punch-drinking too, at the expense of 
Simkinson. He bore it all with exemplary good- 
humour. On one occasion, however, when the fun 
was urged a little too far, my uncle, to the surprise 
of all, intervened on his partner's behalf. ^^ A joke 
was a joke," he said, " and he wasn't one to hinder 
merriment, as they all knew. But enough had been 
said. There was no need to press unduly upon 
their friend. He wasn't the only man who'd made 
a fool of himself, and, at anyrate, it wasn't for 
them, of all people, to be severe on his failings. 
Suppose they all joined in drinking his good 
health once more, and then dismissed the sub- 
ject — ^for somewhile at any rate." 

Simkinson was deeply grateful to the head of the 
firm. 

Altogether, my imcle was held to have behaved 
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handsomely enough. On the eve of the wedding, ha 
presented his partner with a huge silver teapot. It 
was of inelegant design, but its massiv6ness and 
value were not to be disputed. 



CHAPTER III. 



MBS. SIMEINSON. 



SnraNSON was now only seen in Mole's Build- 
ings during business hours. He took a ho>use in 
Doughty Street, and furnished it for his young wife 
in a thoroughly comfortable and substantial style. 
Mrs. Simkinson avoided the City, and never 
ventured to set foot upon the premises of the firm. 
She did not even express any curiosity as to the 
place of business of her husband and his partner. 
It was understood that she was completely imbued 
with Simkinson's deep respect for Strangways and 
his prejudices. 

So that, except for the absence of the junior 
partner at night, things went on much in their old 
way in Mole's Buildings. Of course the '^ Saluta- 
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tion ^^ had a guest tlie less to make ready for and 
welcome to its comforts. As a Imsband, Simkiiison 
had now home cares and duties to attend to. Be- 
sides^ he had come rather to dread the " Saluta- 
tion;'' he was conscious that its staple converse 
and familiar jokes were no longer for his ears^ 
especially as there was everr probability of his 
being constituted its leading butt and topic. And 
then his tea and slippers were awaiting him in 
Doughty Street : not to mention the cordial greet- 
ings and caresses of his youthful spouse on his 
return from the business of the day. 

Bat altogether Simkinson's absence was much 
felt by his City friends and gossips. My uncle said 
little ; but there can be no doubt that the head of 
the firm greatly missed his junior. He had not 
valued him, and he did not now profess to set any 
great store upon him ; still, he began to perceive 
that Simkinson's companionship had been of more 
service and support to him than he could well 
afford to dispense with. His remarks lost some- 
thing of their effect from the dumbness of that 
familiar echo and assent which Simkinson had been 
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wont so faithfully to supply. Mr. Strangways was 
as a man who had lost a considerable portion of 
his shadow. He found it rather depressing coming 
away alone of nights from the tavern to his soli- 
tary life in the Buildings. Perhaps, too, he was 
oppressed by an uneasy suspicion that, after all, 
Simkinson had not done such a very foolish thing. 

Still, my imcle had been so far true to himself 
and to his word. He was not present at the wed- 
ding; he had not visited the bride; he had 
abstained from paying any of the compliments, or 
from regarding any of the forms and etiquettes 
usual under the circumstances. He had given his 
teapot; and there, as he determined, was an end 
of the matter. He would go no farther. Cer- 
tainly he would keep aloof from Doughty Street, 
and from all participation in the joys or miseries 
— ^as the case might be — of Simkinson's married 
life. So he was understood to have expressed 
himseK. 

It should be stated, however, that my uncle had 
not been invited to Doughty Street. Oftentimes 
Simkinson had considered the subject — ^had be- 
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stowed upon it, indeed, much and painful reflection. 
Most heartily would he have welcomed to his house 
the head of the firm — ^would have felt deeply- 
grateful for a visit from him. But he feared to 
give offence; he shrunk from the rebuff that 
seemed to him the inevitable result of any bold 
proffer of hospitahty on his part. At the same 
time he accused himself of cowardice, and of some 
show of disregard for his partner in this respect. 
He was a kind man and a generous. The happi- 
ness he now enjoyed — and there could be no doubt 
that he was supremely happy — ^he would gladly 
have shared, so far as he might, with his old com- 
rade. He longed to admit him to the joys of 
Doughty Street. He looked forward anxiously — ^as 
to an event so felicitous that it was almost pre- 
sumption to hope for its ever really occurring — ^to 
some day seeing old Joseph Strangways^ legs 
under the Simkinson mahogany. Perhaps — ^for 
man is not perfect — there was just a grain of the 
mildest malice in this solicitude. It might be that 
he desired to make manifest his happiness, and 
the refutation it afforded of Strangways' sinister 
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opinions concerning a married life. Simkinson 
was content to forget the support he had once 
given to those acrid sentiments. 

He took heart at last. 

"Strangways,- he said one morning, coughing 
timidly as he spoke, and with an embarrassed 
expression upon his face, " it is my birthday on 
Wednesday. We always used to have a little 
celebration of it. Don^t let us give up the old 
custom. Come and dine with us in Doughty 
Street.'^ 

'^ What does your wife say V my uncle inquired 
rather grimly. 

"She joins me in asking you. She'll be de- 
lighted to see you.^^ 

My uncle took a huge pinch of snufE with 
extreme deHberation, eyeing his partner the while 
severely. 

'' Getting tired of her society, and want to fall 
back upon mine, eh ? " 

Simkinson waived reply to this question. 

" It will give us both very great pleasure if you 
will honour us with your company .^^ 
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''This is the first time you've invited me, 
Simkinson," said my uncle, ''and youVe been 
married now some months." 

Simkinson looked perplexed. "Well, frankly, 
Strangways, I didn't think you'd have come if I 
Jiad asked you." 

"Perhaps I shouldn't. But you might have 
tried it on. It would have been a compliment — 
not a very costly one." 

Simkinson was silent. He blamed himself that 
he had not paid this compliment. At the same 
time he felt persuaded that if he had, my uncle, in 
all probability, would have resented it, and re- 
garded it unpleasantly. 

"There'll only be ourselves," he said, after a 
pause. 

" Ashamed to introduce me to your West-end 
friends?" My uncle considered the neighbour- 
hood of Doughty Street as pretentiously fashion- 
able and aristocratic. 

" Don't say such things as that, Strangways ; 
please, don't," said the junior partner in a hurt 
tone. 
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" What will you give me for dinner ?^' 
'^ Anything you hke." 

'^No soup or fish nonsense^ then. A plain 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips V^ 
" Certainly." 
'^ And a roUy-poly pudding ?" 



'^ By all means." 

^' And a glass of hot grog afterwards ?" 

'' Most decidedly." 

" I think I'll come, then," said my uncle, after 
some moments of grave reflection. He felt, per- 
haps, that he was sacrificing his character for 
consistency. He could not do this without effort. 
Presently he added : " You really mean it ? You 
were not counting upon my refusal ?" 

" Of course not, Strangways." 

"Well, if you were, FU disappoint you; for 1^11 



come." 



" And we'll have a pleasant evening. At any- 
rate we'U do all we can to make you comfortable.^^ 

''Mind," resumed my uncle, "I'll have no 
greengrocer in Berlin gloves hanging on to the 
back of my chair, and breathing hard into the 
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nape of my neck. No genteel tomfoolery of that 
kind, Simkinson." 

" Of course not. WeVe a neat, handy parlour- 
maid, who does all that's necessary in the way of 
waiting/^ 

" I hope her cap-ribbons ain't too streaming, or 
made up into too many bows ?'' 

I think she's moderate as to cap-ribbons.'' 
Is she pretty?" 

Well, really. Yes. Perhaps she might be 
called pretty." 

"Then, mark my words, Simkinson : your wife 
wiU soon give her warning. And you mind what 
you're about with that parlour-maid, or you'll 
catch it. It's plain to me that you're no better 
than a Lothario, for all your gray hair." 

This was spoken fiercely, and fortified by an 
oath; but it was meant jocosely. Simkinson so 
understood it, and in high good-humour laughed 
heartily. My uncle's eyes twinkled curiously, and 
he chuckled audibly as he retreated to his private 
room. There he took snufi prodigiously, waving 
about his brilliant-hued handkerchief, as though it 
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liad been a flag of victory. He had no triumph to 
"boast of in the matter, however, save over himself. 

Having thus isiccepted his partner's iavitation, 
my uncle determined that, so far as he could, he 
would do credit to himself and to the occasion- 
He attired himself in the dress suit, with a black 
velvet waistcoat, and the protuberant shirtfriU, he 
was accustomed to wear when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, he dined with the Lord Mayor, or joined the 
festivities of the City Company — the Vintners^ — of 
which he was a member ; and a certain inherent, 
but long-forgotten spirit of gaUantry stirred again 
within him, and found expression. On his way to 
Doughty Street he purchased a bouquet of large 
dimensions and choice composition, and presented 
it, with many old-fashioned bows and genuflexions, 
to the young wife of his old friend. 

Still, these concessions notwithstanding, my 
uncle had determined that he would not be won 
over too easily to countenancing the proceedings of 
the Simkinsons, or refrain from the assertion of 
his own independence. He would be polite, but he 
would still be himself. So he rapped out a round 
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oath or two in the course of dinner. Ifrs. Simldn- 
son blinked a little at first — as though a flash of 
lightning had crossed her path — bat speedily re- 
corered her sdf-possession. No donbt she had 
been duly totored br her husband as to fhe pecoli- 
arities of his partner's TOcabnLiry. 

The repast was saccessfoL Some slight &ilare 
had attended the mashing of the tnmips, which 
greatly afflicted Mrs. Simkinson ; bnt the mntton 
was all that conld be wished. Mr. Strangways 
freely confessed that he had never eaten better, 
and made altogether an excellent dinner. The 
roIly-poly padding was qnite to his taste ; and by 
the time he had enjoyed a glass of port wine as an 
harmonioas accompaniment to his cheese, he was a 
thoronghly satisfied man, and had pat from him all 
inclination to criticise or find fault. 

Indeed, the Simkinsons conducted themselves 
most irreproachably. Their manner was completely 
cordial, simple, and natural. They did not flaunt 
ostentatiously before their guest their connubial 
happiness; neither did they oppress him with too 
urgent and laborious a hospitality. The husband 
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was cheerful and good-humoured without boister- 
ousness. The wife, a little timid at first, ably and 
gracefully seconded her spouse's efforts. She was 
soberly dressed in a dark-coloured silk dress, 
which permitted no exceptional revelation of her 
shoulders. Her nose was not more upturned than 
nature had ordained. She owned a clear com- 
plexion, a pretty smile, a soft voice, and tender grey 
eyes, and she certainly looked very young beside 
her mate. But then, as though to bridge over 
this discrepancy, she wore, a neat matronly cap, 
not of too antique or severe a form, nor yet of too 
obviously coquettish a description, but a becoming 
head-dress, such as a young married woman might 
assume without incurring accusation of any kind. 
The parlour-maid, it may be added, acquitted her- 
self deftly, and her cap-ribbons did not invite 
adverse remark. 

Mr. Strangways was punctually supplied with 
the hot grog for which he had stipulated, and was 
afterwards solaced with a cup of tea from " his own 
tea-pot,^' as Mrs. Simkinson described the vessel 
he had presented upon her marriage. Could he 
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help being gratified at the unaffected pride she took 
in her massive silver teapot? Simldnson did not 
produce his finte^ Imt a measare of music never- 
theless distingnished the entertainment; for the^ 
yoong wif e^ m^ed b j h^ gaest^ sang with excellent 
taste and expression the old-world ditty of '' Wap- 
pmg Old Stairs/' 

Mr. Strangways expressed himseU as mnch 
pleased by this performance, and, indeed, ap»' 
peared affected almost to tears by its simple 
grace and pathos. It had possibly been a f avomrite 
song of his in times long past, and tender memories 
and associations had gathered round it. He beat 
time to the tone, and altogether developed a toler- 
ance, to say the least of it, for music, that much 
amazed his partner, who had lively recollections 
of the offence given by his own efforts in that 
direction. 

He left early in a cab, parting upon very cordial 
terms indeed with his entertainers. He even kissed 
Mrs. Simldnson, but in a staid and ceremonioua 
manner. ''My dear, Tm old enough to be your 
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graxidl^Ather/' he said as he gently pressed his old 
lips upon her soft, round, blushing cheet He did 
not bj this remark design to convey any reference 
to Simkinson^s J^skts, which, howerer adyanoed^ ieil 
considerably short of his own sum. 

'Til come again, if you'll ask me,'' said my 
uncle graciously in reply to some kindly expressions 
on the part of the Simkinsons, and he went away 
in great good-humour. But he was terribly stem 
and abrupt with the cabman who drove him back 
to Mole's Buildings. 

It was natural, perhaps, that Mrs. Simkinson 
should sigh a sigh of relief at his departure — it had 
been a trying evening to her. 

'' I hope you think all went off well, James ?" 
she said to her husband. 
'' Capitally." 

" I was dreadfully frightened at first, but I got 
better afterwards. It was fooUsh of me ; for, after 
all, there wasn't so very much to be afraid of. I 
shall know better another time. % And really, alto- 
gether, do you know, I think I Kke Mr. Strang- 
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to that he had once enjoyed. Hitherto, the jesting 
at the " Salutation ^' had been abundant enough, 
but it had rarely been provided at my uncle^s 
expense. There had been a sufficiency of laughter, 
but it had not been pointed much in his direction. 

One Boyster, of the eocn-nuurket, a great 
frequenter of the tavern, noted as a choice spirit^ 
and something of a wag, whose waggishness, how- 
ever, was of rather a rude type, now often ventured 
to banter my uncle. Of old, Simkinson had been 
an established target for Boyster's jokes, but aa 
these were not very pointed, and Simkinson offered 
alarge bat robust surface of resistance, no sevoe 
measure of execution resulted from the marksman's 
labours. 

''We shall have yovi getting a wife neoct^ 
Strangways,'' Boyster said one evening; ''and 
imitating old Simmy.'' By ''(dd Simmy," he of 
coarse meant^ in his ancooth way, reference to 
Mr^ Simkinson. '' I've heard say that matrimony 
nms durough a house Hke measles. There's no 
getting inoculated against it. One's taken after 
anotiier, before you've time to turn round. Age 
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won't save you. The old 'una catch it for all the 
world like the young 'uns; quicker and worse, if 
anything. IVe known older men than you tied 
up/' And then fdlowed a jocose comparison, in 
the yery worst taste, and void of all originality, 
between the marriage tie and the noose of the last 
officer of justice. 

The room was still during this speech. An 
expectation prevailed that my uncle would deliver 
himself after a very strenuous f afihion, indeed, and 
that, as was whispered in comers, ** Boyster would 
^et rather better than he brought/' A muttered 
oantion was passed about to the purport that 
''he'd do well to take care how he put old Joe 
Strangways' monkey up." But, greatly to the 
surprise of all, my uncle held his peace* He simply 
blinked at the fire, and took to stirring his tumbler 
busily. 

'' Marriage is easy enough. Like a prison, for 
that matter. You're soon in, if you ain't so soon 
out. A man's only to ask and to have. There's 
women enough in the world. There's wedding* 
Tings in all the JBwellers' windows. There's a parson 
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in every churcli. Sharp's the word if you mean 
business. I wonder you ain't got married before, 
Strangways. You're just the sort of man as 
women would come round, I should hare thought. 
How youVe gone on single all these years, is more 
than I can say. Not that it's too late now; you've 
time before you, and the church don't count age 
an obstacle. The old com sometimes fetches a 
better price than the new. Bless you, you'd soon 
find a market, if you sought one. There's many 
a woman would bid for you, and bid high too. 
Now, there's that Mrs. Brocklebank of yours." 

There arose a general murmur that this was 
^^ too bad, much too bad." It was felt to be a 
great liberty. If gentlemen's housekeepers were 
to be dragged into the conversation, and their 
names bandied about in this lax way, where were 
things to end ? The sanctities of private life were 
invaded, and decency was defied. Society could 
not exist upon such terms. Still, my uncle said 
nothing. The irrepressible and audacious Boyster 
persisted with his discourse. - 

" Mrs. Brocklebank's a fine woman," he said,. 
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addressing himself pointedly to Mr. Strang- 
ways, 

"You really think she's a fine woman?'' my 
uncle inquired mildly. 

" Certainly, I do ; no question of it. Weigh 
her; measure her; walk round her. She'll pull 
down a many bushels of com, if they was put in 
the scale against her, would Mrs. Brocklebank. 
How you've managed to let her remain Mrs. 
Brocklebank so long, I can't think ; nor how she's 
let you remain a bachelor so long, neither." 

There were cries of "Shame !" " Scandalous !" 
" The man's drunk !" My uncle was quietly gazing 
at the clock. 

" I mean no scandal," went on the outrageous 
Royster. "Strangways knows his own business, I 
suppose. There's no harm in saying Mrs. Brockle- 
bank's a fine woman. I dare any man to deny 

it." 

" Nay, but coupling names in that way, 
Royster," said one of the guests, staring into the 
depths of his grog, and shaking his head depre- 
catingly ; Vit's against all rules. It's unfair — there f 
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TU go &rtlier. It's oSeomve — nght down offen* 
sire. It's wounding to gentlemen's feelings. I 
don't care who says it isn't." 

My nncle drew liis huge gold watch from his 
fob, and compared it with the " Salutation " clock. 

'^ I mean no offence/' resumed Boyster, a little 
abashed, for he perceived that the &eling of the 
room was decidedly against him. ''I don't want 
to hurt any gentleman's feeUngs. But I'm not 
one to be put down. What I said, I'll say again." 
He emptied his tumbler, and ^ared aggressively at 
the guest who had iuterposed. " Parties shouldn't 
be in too great a hurry to be offended. For coup- 
ling names, that's not my doing. If names come 
together, who can hinder it 7 I'm not called on to 
part 'em, am I ? What did I say ! Simldnson's 
married ; why not Strangways ? If married, why 
not to Mrs. Brocklebank ? A man might do worse. 
She's admitted on all hands to be a fine woman." 

^^ Well, well; enough said," the guest observed; 
he was a sugar-broker of pacific nature and great 
respectability. " It's no affair of yours, you know, 
Eoyster." 
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" Did I say it wats mj a£Eair ? I appeal to tlie 
room. It^a Strangways^ affair ; I know that Tory 
well. If he likes to marry Mrs. Brocklebank, why 
shonldn^t he ? Let him^ I say. Perhaps he's mar- 
lied to her already^ for all I know. Such things 
have happened before now.'' 

This was beyond all bounds. There was a great 
commotion in the room. All agreed that Boyster 
was qnite insufferable. '^ What's come to the 
man ? " people asked. ^' He can be pleasant. He 
never was one to go on like this before." 

In the midst of the tnmult^ my nncle rose. 
There was apprehension^ perhaps even hope^ that 
he was then and there aboat to fall upon Boyster^ 
and chastise him severely for his insolence, or at 
least that he meditated a stinging speech^ denunci- 
atory of the treatment to which he had been 
subjected. Mr. Strangways, however, merely took 
down his hat from the peg appropriated to his use, 
said in his usual precise way: ^^ Grood night, 
gentlemen 831/* and departed. It was noted that 
he had left the '^ Salutation" about half an hour 
earlier than usual. Still he appeared in nowise 
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disturbed at what had happened. Altogether^ his 
conduct occasioned much amazement to his friends* 
He was hardly in their eyes the same "old Joe 
Strangways " they had known since so many years. 

" Give me my candle,^^ said my uncle^ when the 
door in Mole's Buildings was opened to admit 
him by Mrs. Brocklebank, the housekeeper. She 
lighted his candle for him. He stood for a few 
moments at the foot of the stairs^ tapping his 
fingers on his chin, with a meditative yet irreso- 
lute air. 

" Is there anything else, Mr. Strangways ? " in- 
quired Mrs. Brocklebank. 

He started, turned towards her, and held up 
the candle so that its light might fall full upon 
her face. For some moments he remained so,, 
speechless. 

"You're looking uncommonly well, to-night^ 
Mrs. Brocklebank,'' he said at length. 

"Lor, Mr. Strangways, I'm pretty middling, 
thank you," answered the housekeeper. 

" Uncommonly well," my uncle repeated 
gravely. 
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"Fm flushed, that's all," said Mrs. Brocklebank. 
*' I've been bending over my work, or the kitchen 
fire's caught my cheeks. I*m usually pale, I 
think.'' 

"No, not pale, I shouldn't say pale, Mrs. 
Brocklebank," remarked my uncle thoughtfully, 
as he continued to gaze at his housekeeper. 

"Well, sir, colour don't matter much at my 
years." 

Mr. Strangways seemed to muse over this state- 
ment with an inclination to dispute it. 

" Would you like the warming-pan to-night, 
sir?" 

"No, thank you, Mrs. Brocklebank; not to- 
night, I think." 

He mounted a few steps, and then paused anew. 
" Good-night, sir," said the housekeeper. He took 
no heed of this benediction. 

" Was Brocklebank a good husband to you ? " 
he inquired suddenly. 

"Well, sir, he might have been better, and 
that's the truth. But he's been dead this many a 
year now, and I don*t care to speak ill of him.^ 
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" You'pB BUPB Ws dead ? " 

** Quite snre^ sir/' 

''Browned at sea, I think yon told me once ?" 

" First-mate on board a coasting- vessel, wrecked 
npon the Grood'ins. His poor body was picked np 
at low-tide with all his featnres ^11 of sand/^ 

"Did he beat you?" 

'' Never, when he was sober, sir/' 

" Was he often sober ? " 

"Not always, sir/' 

"Poor creatnie!" It was not dear whether 
my micle referred to his houseke^er or to her 
deceased husband. '^Good-night, Mrs. Brockle- 
bank ; '' and he continued his route upstairs. 

"Royster was right,'' he muttered. "He's it 
blackguard" — ^here Mr. Strangways swore — ^"but 
be's right. She i8 a fine woman ; there's no gain- 
saying it. And people have been coupling names, 
have they ? It's a liberty, but perhaps if s not so 
very surprising. 'Simkinson married; why not 
Strangways ? ' That's how they talk. 'If married, 
why not to Mrs. Brocklebank ? ' ' A man might do 
worse.' A fine woman— certainly. I wonder I've 
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never noticed it before. Yes, that coarse blockhead 
Royster^s right — ^no question of it/' 

" What's come to him ?'' Mrs. Brocklebank asked 
herself. " He never remarked on my looks before, 
and he seemed quite particular about 'em to-night.'' 
She studied her reflection in the looking-glass^ 
" I'm much as usual, I think, only my cap might 
have been put on straighter. It was quite strange 
how he looked at me. Had he been taking an extra 
glass ? (Jentlemen will, at times, and then there's 
no knowing what they won't say or do. But no- 
he's home half an hour earlier than usual, and sober 
and steady as a judge he was ; there's no saying 
otherwise. But for all that, he did look at me 
uncommon strange. His ^es quite pierced me. 
And why shoxdd he ask about Brocklebank ? Very 
odd of him, certainly." 



CHAPTER V. 



"something on his mind/' 



I SHOULD state of this narrative, that while I hold it 
to deal most veraciously with certain passages in 
the later life of my great-uncle, Mr. Joseph Strang- 
ways, it yet of necessity does not consist wholly of 
matters within my own knowledge and experience. 
On many points, the information I possessed was 
unavoidably imperfect, and I have therefore been 
obliged to draw upon the evidence of others; to 
depend sometimes upon hearsay testimony; and 
now and then, but not often, for investing the story 
with due coherence, to resort to something of sur- 
mise. Still, in all essential particulars I am pre- 
pared to maintain the accuracy of iriy recital. And 
I have set forth nothing that has not undergone a 
grave process of sifting, inquiry, and deliberation. 



« 
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Alarm was freely expressed at the "Salutation" 
lest my uncle^ justly offended by the attack of Royster, 
should thenceforward shun that establishment^ and 
bestow his patronage upon some other tavern. 
There was even talk of apprising him, by means of 
a round-robin or otherwise, that the conduct of 
Royster met with no sort of approval from the 
general frequenters of the " Salutation," who heartily 
sympathised indeed with their old friend Mr. 
Strangways under the grievances he had so patiently 
endured. Nothing of the kind was done, however; 
for'my uncle was found in possession of his chim- 
ney-comer seat on evenings subsequent to Royster's 
misbehaviour, manifesting his wonted composure, 
and just for all the world as though no such un- 
pleasant incident had occurred. Royster was present, 
but bore himself becomingly, and trifled no more 
with my uncle's name, or with the details of his 
private life. The offender was perhaps satisfied 
with the boldness he had displayed in outraging 
propriety; or had been made to understand that 
the company would not brook any further action 
of his in the same direction. Altogether, peace 
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and harmony were fairly re-establislied at the- 
" Salutation/' 

And just at this time certain public topics came- 
under discussion^ almost to the e;8:tinction of talk 
upon minor and private matters. They were furious 
politicians at the " Salutation ; '' they held strong^ 
opinions, and they proclaimed them vehemently. 
They were implacable zealots and impassioned par- 
tisans. Happily, they were all of one way of 
thinking ; for, to them, political opponents were as 
personal enemies, to be vindictively attacked and 
harassed wherever and whenever encountered. There 
is no need to trespass upon history, and to refer 
particularly to the events which so stirred my uncle 
and his associates. Suffice it to say, that towards a 
certain parliamentary personage — ^whom they alluded 
to as "Lord John," when they did not, as more 
generally happened, prefer to apply to him some 
scurrilous pseudonym — on account of his perpetration 
or accomplishment, at this period, of political ini- 
quities or public benefactions, accordingly as opinions 
differed — they entertained the most embittered sen- 
timents, and gave these words to a very extravagant 
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extent. My uncle took his full share in these 
proceedings ; and, in regard to virulent abuse and 
animadversion, I must say that I think he could go 
as far, and distinguish himself as markedly, as most 
men. His angry oratory demanded sustenance, 
perhaps, but scarcely the stimulation of extra 
glasses of punch. He consumed these, however, 
and presently fell very ill indeed. He was confined 
to his room, stricken with fever, attended by 
rheumatic and gouty complications ' of a really 
critical nature. 

For many weeks he was a helpless invalid, but 
by no means a patient one. His illness angered 
him strangely. He was provoked at his own in- 
firmity, and at its consequences in the way of 
medical attendance, nursing, and physic. He seemed 
to think some kind of conspiracy existed to take 
advantage of his sickness, and to make him out to 
be worse than he really was. Such little strength 
as he now possessed he was inclined to waste un- 
wisely in abortive efforts to rise from his bed and 
resume his ordinary occupations. At times, his 
ndnd gave way, and he was plainly delirious. He 
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grossly insulted his physician, and expressed the 
most acrid distrust of the conduct and designs of 
his housekeeper. The doctor did not mind this in 
the least, but poor Mrs. Brocklebank was deeply 
distressed, and had indeed a hard time of it. Still, 
she was unremitting in serving and aiding her 
suffering master. 

The Simkinsons, of course, were anxiously active 
in the matter. For some time, indeed, Mrs. Sim- 
kinson took up her abode in the Buildings, that she 
might the better tend and care for the ailing head 
of the firm. In the emergency, Mr. Strangways' 
old prejudices were promptly disregarded. It was 
not possible for him now, as he had once threatened, 
to go out of one door as Simkinson^s wife entered 
at the other. Perhaps he hardly knew what had 
happened; certainly, he was quite passive in the 
matter, and made no objection to the presence of 
Mrs. Simkinson. He seemed the better for it, 
indeed. He was calmer and more patient when 
she was beside him, refrained from the use of 
unpleasant language, took his medicine quietly 
from her hands, and was generally obedient to her 
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behests. And the lady shone as a nurse. Simkin- 
son grew prouder of her than ever. She smoothed 
the sick man^s pillows for him, and soothed his 
aching brows by the light touch of her cool soft 
palm. Her voice was musical, and her movements 
gentle. The doctor complimented her liberally upon 
her gifts and attainments as a nurse. " I'm sure we 
shall do, now that youVe come to help us, Mrs. 
Simkinson," he said, with a bow. ^'But I don^t 
think we could possibly have got on without you." 

" Poor gentleman, he^s very ill still, I fear, 
Dr. Porter,^' she said. 

"His state is still somewhat precarious, no 
doubt," observed the doctor. " And you see, he's 
not so young as he was. We can't expect age to 
bear up against such an attack as this very 
readily. And I fancy he has something on his mind. 
But still, I really think he's mending. Thanks 
to you, Mrs. Simkinson. I — ^really — do — ^think-— 
he's — ^mending." And the doctor said this in a 
measured staccato way, that was certainly, as he 
designed it should be, very reassuring and com- 
forting. 
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Something on his mind? His will, perhaps. 
Very likely. It was understood that he had sent 
for his solicitor, Mr. Dunstable, of Fenchurch 
Buildings, who had conferred for some time with 
his chent. The exact disposition he had made of 
his property was not, of course, disclosed. Mr. 
Dunstable was not a man likely to commit any 
breach of professional confidence. Still, the 
solicitor had encountered the doctor, away from 
the sick-room, and some few words these func- 
tionaries had interchanged were almost to be 
regarded as of a public nature. At least, no 
attempt was made to invest them with any privi- 
leged or secret character. 

"You find our poor friend's mind pretty 
steady ? '^ said the doctor quietly, rather as though 
he were soliciting an opinion in aid of his medical 
judgment of the case, than as though moved at 
all by curiosity of an equivocal sort. 

" Quite so, I think. There can be no question^ 
I take it, of his perfect competency for testa- 
mentary purposes.^' 

''None whatever, I should say. But he has 
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rambled, no doubt; and perhaps a long interview, 
a sustained consideration of his affairs might, in 
his present weakly state, strain his f acuities- a little 
too severely. But you would have observed if 
anything of that kind had occurred." 

"Precisely. I have only been taking his in- 
structions. There must necessarily occur some 
little delay in preparing the document for his 
execution. But I have myself no doubt that he 
is in sufficient possession of his mental powers. 
His expressions were perfectly lucid. Some ques- 
tions he asked were certainly curious, but I could 
not take upon myself to, say that they were 
otherwise than pertinent to the case." 

" Might one, without impropriety, with a view 
to information as to the patient's state, inquire 
as to the nature of those questions? I mean, 
of course, only in a general way. There is no 
necessity to enter into details. You understand 
me, Fm sure.'' 

"Well, his inquiries were directed as to the 
possible voiding of his will by marriage. He 
desired information on that head.'' 
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All, he mentioned marriage, did lie ? *' 
Yes; and whether a will being so voided, it 
could be vaHdated again, after marriage, by the 
execution of a short codicil confirming its pro- 
visions, and so on — an inquiry to that effect. I 
briefly explained to him the legal view of the 
matter ; especially stating that a marriage usually 
so altered a man's position, in regard to providing 
for the widow and possible offspring, and so forth, 
that an entirely new arrangement was practically 
and generally the more convenient and expedient 



course." 



'^ But there was nothing in that inquiry *^ 

" Oh dear no ; nothing at all of a suspicious 
character — ^it was a perfectly reasonable, and 
indeed proper inquiry. Of a later subject he 
mentioned, I am not so clear. It was certainly 
eccentric." 

"Might one venture " The doctor's looks 

implied a repetition of his former interrogation. 

"He asked as to the possibilities of a man's 
being married without his knowing it — ^involun- 
tarily — in spite of himself, in fact." 
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" That was curious." 

" No doubt. But one need hardly attach much 
importance to it. It was towards the end of our 
conference^ and he betrayed some signs of fatigue. 
We shall see, of course, how he is when weVe 
prepared the engrossment for execution. It shall 
be put in hand at once. But, I take it, there 
is no absolute urgency now ? No immediate 
danger ? " 

"Oh dear no. I really think we shall pull 
through. Still, his age — " 

"Just so. — Good morning. Dr. Porter." 

" Good morning, Mr. Dunstable. Happy, I'm 
sure, to have met you." 

There were other interviews between these 
two worthy practitioners of law and physic. Mr. 
Strangways* will was duly prepared and executed, 
Mr. Dunstable and an articled clerk from his office 
being the attesting witnesses. The testator, though 
improved in health, was still confined to his bed, 
and his signature lacked somewhat of its usual 
firmness. But the will was read over to him, and 
its terms fully explained by the solicitor; there 
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could be no doubt tliat he understood and approved 
it, and it seemed to be agreed that his mental 
capacity was beyond dispute. Still, on this subject 
it was known that the solicitor and the doctor 
had held further converse. 

" It's a crotchet, of course, a harmless crotchet," 
Mr. Dunstable was heard to say, *' but it's curious 
how he harps upon it." 

''But, after all, as I understand the matter," 
observed Dr. Porter, "this crotchet of his, or 
fancy, call it what you will, has not really affected 
the arrangements he has made ? '^ 

" No ; > but he is strangely persistent about 
the matter. He dwells much on the prospect of 
his will being revoked by marriage, and instructs 
me to be prepared to revive it again by re- 
execution, or by means of a special codicil. Still, 
I see no evidence — no shadow of evidence — in 
this of deficient capacity to make a will. That 
is yojor view, I take it ? " 

"Most certainly. It looks as though he con- 
templated marriage — ^that's the utmost that can 
be said. A man arrived at his period of life does 
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not ordinarily do that, perhaps ; but " The 

doctor shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

'^Just so/* said Mr. Dunstable. "The law 
takes the insane under its charge, but it doesn't 
concern itself with the fooHsh." 

"Or what would become of the lawyers?" 
asked the doctor pleasantly. 

" Or the doctors ? " giinned the lawyer. 

They were much in the position of the two 
soothsayers, supposed to be unable to maintain 
their gravity in the presence of each other. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OLD BAT. 



Me. Stranqways rallied, and was soon pretty 
nearly himself again; a suspicion, however, pre- 
vailing among liis friends that there was some- 
thing still weighing upon his mind, and that his 
recent indisposition had not been merely physical. 
But he was now decidedly better, and seemed to 
be gainkg strength daily. He resumed liis 
ordinary ways of life. He had been recommended 
to try change of air, and to pass a few weeks at 
the seaside. This he declined to- do. He had 
not for many years gone far from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mole^s Buildings, and he expressed 
great objection to being, as he said, removed to 
strange places at his time of life. But he made 
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some C5oncession to medical counsel : lie now 
took a morning constitutional walk in the Tower 
Moat or the garden of the adjoining square. In 
the evening, he resumed his place at the '' Salu- 
tation," exercising, perhaps, more moderation 
than formerly in regard to his consumption of 
its liquors. Once or twice, too, he dined at his 
partner's house in Doughty Street. These enter- 
tainments had passed off satisfactorily. It was 
evident that Mrs. Simkinson enjoyed a secure 
place in my uncle's favour. He invariably ad- 
dressed her as ''my dear," and kissed her when- 
ever he met or parted from her. To all inquiries 
concerning his state of health, Mr. Strangways 
was now apt to reply somewhat petulantly that 
he was as well as he had ever felt in his life, if 
not better, and that he thought, upon the 
whole, his illness had rather done him good than 
otherwise. 

Nevertheless, his housekeeper candidly de- 
livered her opinion that my uncle was very much 
shaken — ^that he was no more the man he had 
been — ^that a very decided change had come over 
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him. So spoke Mrs. Bro'cklebank, who certainly 
had good opporttmities of forming conclusions 
npon the siAject. '^ He's changed, sir," she would 
say. "1 can't describe it otherwise. Mr. Strang- 
ways, sir, if you'll kindly mark my words, isn't 
what he used to be. It isn't what I'd speak of to 
any that wasn't of the family, as I may say, sir. 
But he's odd, sir, that's what he is. He's got 
into a way of looking at me, sir — ^that isn't so 
much lookiQg at me, as eyeing me all over ; and 
it isn't at all as it used to be. He's sharp with 
me at times, but not often. I know his ways 
pretty well now, sir, and ought to, seeing the 
number of years I've lived in this house. He 
likes to be served quick and ready-like, without 
need to be always giving orders and remindiug; 
and so he is, sir, and always has been. I don't 
think he's a complaint to make of me on that 
score. I know my duties, and I do them regularly, 
like clockwork, if I may so speak. He don't like 
worry, and he isn't worried. He has his own way, 
and he's made as comfortable as may be; and 
what more can a gentleman ask for? But he 
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seems suspicious of me — I don^t know what else 
to call it, and at times looks at me quite timid 
and scared-like. And then he'll question me as 
to Brocklebank, and when he died, and whether 
I don't feel very lonely as a widow, and — ^it isn't 
joking — ^he's as serious as Job himself the while — 
whether I ever think of getting married again, 
and so on. It would be like impudence, or what 
they call chaff, in a younger gentleman; but, of 
course, I couldn't think that of Mr. Strangways, 
whom IVe known and worked for these years and 
years." 

Mrs.. Brocklebank blushed as she spoke, and 
wore an embarrassed air. She pressed her hand 
upon her left side, as though to stay the too 
turbulent beating of a heart which yet, one would 
think, must have enjoyed sufficient space for the 
most active movements in the ample form that 
encased it. Mr. Royster, it may be remembered, 
had proclaimed Mrs. Brocklebank to be a fine 
woman — ^had, indeed, warmly dared any man to 
contradict his statement. She was something ' 
more than middle-aged^ and the slim symmetry 
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of youth was hers no more. But she bore with, 
ease and address the burden time had cast upon 
her; and there was nothing uncomely in the 
increased solidity of configuration with which the 
fleeting years had endowed her. The plump 
firmness of her face offered a good resistance to 
the efforts of age to score and hollow it; and 
though threads of grey robbed the neat bunch 
of short crisp ringlets she wore upon either temple 
of somethiQg of their original brown lustre, her 
eyes were as dark and bright, and her lips as rosy, 
as they had been even in the sunniest days of 
her girlhood. Cased in her newest black silk 
dress, crowned with her Sunday cap, a structure 
rather of the Flamboyant style of architecture — a 
lace collar round her neck, which was short, but 
of great circumference— and a gold-rimmed Scotch 
pebble brooch affixed to her chest, and risiug and 
falling with it, like a small ship rocking upon a 
wide expanse of ocean, Mrs. Brocklebank was an 
impressive, even an attractive figure. Her manners 
were homely, but they were cordial and pleasant. 
She had, as she avowed, seen some troubles, but 
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these had in no way embittered her disposition 
or prejudiced her views of life. Altogether, she 
was a thoroughly genial, good-natured, and com- 
fortable sort of creature. And I have always 
understood that her conduct and character as a 
housekeeper were quite beyond impeachment. 

How it happened that a rumour to the effect 
that my uncle proposed to marry his housekeeper, 
obtained expression, and form, and circulation, I 
cannot state. Rumours can rarely be traced to 
their origin. They are as the natural children' of 
unseemly gossip and scandal, and cannot be ex- 
pected to boast a distinct pedigree, or to possess 
decent parentage. But some such report did pre- 
vail, greatly to the disturbance of Mr. Strangways^ 
friends and relatives. They expressed extreme 
anxiety on the subject. They referred to my uncle 
in terms which intermingled fear and surprise, scorn 
and pity, in nice proportions. They now invariably 
spoke of poor Mrs. Brocklebank — ^to whom they 
had at one time addressed themselves in a most 
conciliatory and complimentary way — as "that 
woman.^^ Language failed to convey the full 
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measure of the abomination witli whicli they no^r 
regarded her. 

Simkinson, to do him justice, made very light of 
the matter. When spoken to as to the possibilities 
of my uncle's marriage, he simply asked, ''Why 
shouldn^t he marry ? '' Applied to for information^ 
he averred that he had none to give. Besought to 
stir himself, and do what lie might to hinder such, 
a distressing proceeding, he resolutely declined to 
interfere. " I pleased myself ; why shouldn't he ? ^^ 
'' But — ^his housekeeper ! ^^ people urged. '' A most 
worthy woman," he observed. 'Tve known her 
these many years. If Strangways likes to marry 
her — ^let him. She^s a good soul, and I've the 
greatest respect for her. I don't see why she 
shouldn't make him an excellent wife. And if he 
does marry her, all I can say is, that I hope Mrs. 
Simkinson and myself may often have the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Strangways' company at dinner in 
Doughty Street. Let me add, that my dear wife is 
quite of my way of thinking in the matter." It 
was clear that there was no doing anything with 
Simkinson. He was true and stanch as ever; 
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governed by the fundamental principle of Ws life, 
that the head of the firm could do no wrongs and 
must invariably be supported in aU he did. 

For my part^ I was young, and youth, if 
often inconsiderate, is scarcely ever mercenary. It 
^©Jijoys the present too much to trouble itself 
greatly about the future. I did not pause to 
think how much my prospects of benefit from my 
xmcle^s wealth might be obstructed by his taking 
unto himself a wife; how greatly the liberality 
of his marriage settlement might hinder the 
generosity of his will from flowing in my direction. 
In short, I looked upon the whole thing as neither 
more nor less than " a lark." I employ the slang 
term, which then seemed to me most appropriately 
*o describe the situation. My language and my 
opinions have acquired sobriety since that date. 

Meanwhile, it was doubtful whether my uncle 
was fully informed of the reports spread abroad 
in relation to him and his intentions. Interroga- 
tion of him was not, of course, to be thought of 
i or a moment. Nor do I think that any questions 
were addressed directly to Mrs. Brocklebank upon 
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the subject. People were indeed afraid to whisper, 
so to say, lest they should bring down upon them 
an avalanche. They could but wait and watch, 
hope and fear. To move was possibly to evoke 
the fury of Mr. Strangways, or to rouse the 
iaimical influence of Mrs. Brocklebank. It was 
as though they were locked up in a dark china 
closet; activity might involve the destruction of 
precious property. There was no help for it but 
to keep still until some one brought a light and 
opened the door. 

Certainly, about this time Mr. Strangways' 
conduct, as I am about to show, was curious, if 
not inexplicable. 

There had been for many years in the employ- 
ment of the firm of Strangways and Simkinson 
a man intrusted with various important duties in 
the cellars, who was known uniformly and simply 
as Bat. Whether this was his christian or sur- 
name, or simply a nickname, I am unable to state* 
He appeared to own no other appellation. Bat 
enjoyed a good reputation for steadiness and 
fidelity, and was even said to know more about 
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his employers^ stock-in-trade, its value, quality, 
and disposition, than they did themselves. But 
his appearance was not prepossessing. An accident 
had deprived him of the sight of one eye, which 
remained partially closed, as though he had been 
paralysed in the act of winking, and his eyelid 
had thenceforward been fixed in one position. 
This misfortune gave something of a tipsy look 
to his face, enhanced by a certain flush that per- 
petually imbued his rudely -shaped features, and 
by his invariable huskiness of speech, attributable, 
BO doubt, to his long occupancy of the firm^s 
cellars, and his habitually breathing an atmosphere 
heavily laden with vinous fumes. At the same 
time it was well understood that Bat was not 
chargeable with intemperance; and that, although 
in the daylight he wore a dazed and confused air, 
like an owl in sunshine, in underground regions 
his faculties were sufficiently clear and alert. It 
was perhaps unavoidable that cobwebs, and mildew, 
and mould should cling to him; that the stains 
of spilt wine should variegate his -attire ; and that 
generally what may be called a cavernous odour 
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should always attend him. He dressed in a cor- 
duroy suit, with a rubbed and ragged leathern 
apron and breastplate; a rectangular brown-paper 
cap usually crowning him. He was ordinarily 
to be found in the cellars bearing in his hand a 
long piece of timber, affixed to which was a 
swaling blackened stump of tallow-candle, which 
fitfully illumined the vaults. 

As a servant of many years' standing. Bat was 
supposed to enjoy the peculiar favour and con- 
fidence of Mr. Strangways, who rarely passed a 
day without some brief converse with his old- 
established cellarman. The fact that Bat's speech, 
and bearing were of an unpolished kind, in no 
way affected my uncle's view of him, except that 
it, perhaps, rather promoted a favourable con- 
sideration of him ; for my uncle,, inclined to oddity 
himself, was well disposed towards a fair measure 
of it in others. 

One day Mr. Strangways and Bat were stand- 
ing in a sequestered corner of the vaults, just 
where a very choice hoard of old Madeira had 
been deposited. Both had been silent for soma 
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minutes, gazing admiringly at the rows upon rows 
of bottles, revealed in a sort of flickering way by 
the light wavering of Bat^s candle. 

"What do you think of Mrs. Brocklebank, 
Bat ? ^^ demanded my uncle suddenly. 

"Mrs. Brocklebank?^' echoed Bat. At the 
moment, he thought of her confusedly, less as a 
woman than as some sort of wine; for they had 
a way in the cellar of referring to various vintages 
by the names of their original shippers and im- 
porters : thus, they talked of " Potter's Madeira," 
of "Old Eumbold's," of "Topstone Brothers';" 
and so on. 

"Is she a fine woman?" Mr. Strangways pur- 
sued. 

"She may be,'^ said Bat musingly. "Yes — 
now you mention it, she would perhaps be con- 
sidered a fine woman. But she^s been younger.'^ 

'^Else she wouldn't be what she is.^' Which, 
no doubt, was true. " She's none the worse for 



age/' 



"Perhaps not. She's kep' her colour." Bat 
was perhaps stiU thinking of wines. 
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"And aliens gained body/^ Mr. Strangways' 
eyes twinkled curiously as he said this. 

"I suppose she has/^ said Bat quite gravely. 
"That's in her favour.'^ 

" Sound and choice, I call her/' continued my 
uncle. " No crust — ^to any objectionable extent.'' 

"I've no doubt you're right, guVnor." Here 
Bat removed his paper cap, and rubbed his bald 
head with a dingy, stringy-looking handkerchief; 
his facial expression betrayed that, to his thinking, 
the conversation had its bewildering side. 

"A man might do worse than make her his 
wife," suggested Mr. Strangways. 

"Perhaps. He might chuck himself off Lon- 
don Bridge." 

My uncle blinked. " But if it was made worth 
his while ? " 

It couldn't hardly be," said Bat simply — 
not to chuck himself off the bridge. Not unless 
he was a diver by trade," he added, after a mo- 
ment's reflection. 

"Marry her f whispered my uncle mysteri- 
ously, as he clutched Bat's arm. 
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'' You ! She's a fine woman. You own it ; 
all admit it. Ill settle a round sum on her. It 
will be a good thing for you. Bat." 

Bat shook himself free of his master's grasp, 
and staggered back a few paces, shedding round 
him quite a shower of hot tallow-drops from his 
swaling candle. 

'^It couldn't be done," he said, with a kind 
of gasp. 

'^ Ksh ! Don't be a fool, Bat. Take another 
look at her." 

" Well, I will. That can't hurt me, anyhow." 

^'I should think not. As fine a woman as 
was ever seen. A good round sum. Bat ; and an 
annuity — a very nice annuity — paid quarterly. 
Bat, do you hear ? Quarterly. Think of it, Bat.^ 
As you've set your mind on it, guv'nor, I 



"That's right. I'll speak to you again about 
it. Bat." And they parted. 

A day or two later they again (chanced to be 
in the same remote corner of the cellars. 
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" Fve been thinking over that what you talked 
about t'other day, guVnor," began Bat. 

''And youVe looked at her ?^^ 

" Yes — I Ve looked at her. IVe nothing to say 
against her looks." Plainly, Bat regarded these as 
matters of quite inferior detail. ''There's plenty 
of her; I don't deny that.** 

"Well?" 

"But it's a risk, you know, guv'nor — ^a pre- 
cious risk." 

"Of course, it's a risk; everything's a risk. 
It's a risk to put out your hand or your foot ; it's 
a risk to go to bed — ^you may be burned alive in 
it; it's a risk to shave — ^you may cut yourself; it's 
a risk to wash your face — ^you may catch cold." 

Bat appeared to think these arguments irre- 
levant, and of little worth. " You see there's the 
law," he said. 

What's the law got to do with it ? " 
The law's agin me, I'm thinking. And when 
the law's agin a man, it's apt to drop upon him at 
odd times uncommon heavy." 

" Don't talk nonsense. Bat." 
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"Maybe it's nonsense — I don't say it isn't; 
but the law calls it bigamy.'' 

"Bigamy r* It was Mr. Strangways' turn to 
start back with surprise. " Do you mean to say 
youVe got a wife already? " 

''Well, I have, and children; and that's the 
truth." 

You scoundrel ! " cried my uncle in a passion ; 
you^ve always said you were single." 

I have ; I don^t deny it. You were always so 
partikler hard-mouthed about married men; and 
joxt give it tongue too — ^it's made me shiver to 
hear you, at times. And Mr. Simkinson, he was 
pretty near as bad. Whether he's changed his 
opinion now he^s married hisself, is more than I 
can tell you. There^s some as marries and likes 
it ; and there's some as marries and only pretends 
to like it, because they wouldn't have folks jeering 
at 'em. Perhaps there's more of the last than the 
first. But I ain't called upon to speak to that. 
As I said, I'm married myself, for good or bad. 
Because of your way of going on, I kep' it from 
you — ^bottled up, as I may say ; but now the cork's 
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out. You've screwed the truth from me. If you 
don't like the taste of it, I don't know as I can 
help it." 

'^ You're a scoundrel, Bat ! " my uncle repeated. 

" Now, look here, guv'nor ! " cried Bat appeal- 
ingly. "Don't let's have no quarrelling, nor no 
ill blood between us, after all these long years of 
peace and good- will ; it wouldn't be right. I want 
to act fair, and do what I can to make things 
pleasant. Only say the word, and let's have the 
matter square before us. Are you so much set 
upon having me marry this here Mrs. Brocklebank ? 
Will you stand by me if I do it ? I won't say that 
the bit of money and that there annuity you spoke 
of don't tempt me, because, perhaps, when all's told, 
it do. I'm poor — I don't care who knows it — and 
money's a object to me. Still, it isn't only that. 
If so be that you desire it, and will promise to 
abide by me and help me through the consequences, 
there, as I'm an honest man, I'll risk it ; I'll marry 
the woman. And if the law likes to call it bigamy, 
or what not — ^why, let it, that's the law's affair, 
and I don't care — ^no, not a pinch of snuS for it." 
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At this iniquitous proposal, Mr. Strangways, 
with an oath, pushed his cellarman away from him, 
and furious with passion, quitted the wine-vaults. 

Bat^s bewilderment was extreme. His ofEer — 
shameful as it was — ^had been made in perfect good 
faith; it was, in the main, begotten of his desire 
to oblige his master, although some regard for self- 
interest no doubt possessed him. Still, he seemed 
to appreciate the fact that the course of conduct 
he suggested had its perils as well as its profits. 
Altogether, I think he was chiefly influenced by a 
kind of feudal fidelity he cherished towards his 
employer. For some time he seemed incapable of 
speech, or even of thought. 

'^That^s the worst of gentlefolks,^^ he mur- 
mured at length ; '^ there's no understanding them, 
and there^s no pleasing of them.^^ 

He shook himseK like a wet dog, by way of 
rousing his faculties to a keener and more col- 
lected sense of his situation. Presently his face 
brightened ; it was almost as though an idea had 
occurred to him. 



CHAPTER VII. 



WANTED — Jl husband. 



It was rather late at niglit. My uncle was re- 
tuming home from the ^^ Salutation.'^ He had 
entered the quadrangle of the Buildings^ and was 
approaching his own door, when he encountered 
a policeman. Now it was plain to Mr. Strang- 
ways that the policeman had just issued from the 
premises of the firm. 

"What^s the matter, policeman?'^ demanded 
my uncle. 

"Well, sir, there^s nothing the matter to 
signify,'^ answered the constable. He was evi- 
dently embarrassed, but he touched his hat re- 
spectfully to my uncle. In those days, the police- 
men had not long been invented or discovered. 
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He did not then affect a militaiy bearing, and 
knew nothing of helmets. He wore the chimney- 
pot hat of civil life. The picturesque luxury of 
a moustache was not permitted him; but he had 
full license to cultivate his whiskers to even an 
excessive degree. Of this privilege the police- 
man under mention had freely availed himself. 
Nature had been liberal, and the arts of cultiva- 
tion had not been spared. His whiskers were of 
rich and abundant growth. Altogether, indeed, 
he was a fine specimen of the force: a man of 
many inches, of stalwart frame, and grand pro- 
portions generally. His feet might seem to be 
of unusual and unsymmetrical dimensions; but 
this was no doubt owing to the redundant capa- 
ciousness of his boots. 

" Is it thieves ? '^ inquired my uncle. 

" Oh dear no, sir," said the constable. 
*' Thieves won't come here, sir; they know better 
than that.'' 

"You're new to this beat, I think?" 

"Well, I am, sir; only lately been put on it. 
But you've no call to be timorous about thieves. 
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sir. Fll see you ain^t troubled in that way. 
Trust me for that, sir/^ 

" But you came out of my house ? ^' The 
policeman hesitated. 

"Well, I did, sir. I don't deceive you,'* he 
said, at length. 

" Anything wrong ? Fastenings insecure ? 
Door left open?'' 

" No, sir, nothing of that sort. But Well, 

sir, there ain't a morsel of harm in it. I'd just 
looked in for a moment to say a word to Mrs. 
Brbcklebank — ^and that's the truth, sir." 

Mr. Strangways seemed to take new interest 
in the conversation. 

"Mrs. Brocklebank ? " he said eagerly. "You 
know her ? " 

"I do, sir. She's been a kind friend to me, 
has Mrs. Brocklebank." 

"A fine woman?" said Mr. Strangways in- 
terrogatively. 

"She's all that, sir. A first-class woman, I 
caU her." 

"And you looked in to say a word to her?'^ 
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'^ I did, sir. I don^t deceive yon. I was hardly 
there above a minute — ^just to ask how she was, 
sir — and — ^there — ^I don^t want to conceal nothing 
— I did have just a half glass of ale — or it might 
be a whole one. Im plain and above-board^— 
it^s my way — and it^s hers too. There was no 
harm meant, sir, when all^s told, and I hope 
there's no offence taken. — Thank you, sir.'' The 
policeman again touched his hat, and he slipped 
something into his pocket. My uncle had given 
him a sovereign. 

"A man might do worse than marry Mrs. 
Brocklebank," observed Mr. Strangways. 

" He might, sir, and that's the truth," said the 
policeman. "She's young still, considering, and 
as active as a cricket. I never knew a woman 
wear better, and IVe noticed a many of 'em in 
my time. A policeman gets to notice things, you 
see; ifs part of his business." 

"She*d make any one a good wife?" re- 
marked Mr. Strangways, still with an interrogative 
air. 

"She would so, sir. There's been, as I may 

VOL. n. 
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s&y^ A good wife a-goUig a-begging in Mrs^ 
BrocUebank this many a long year/' 

Marry her ! '' said my uncle abruptly. 
Marry her?*' repeated the policeman^ start- 
ing back. 

" Marry her 1 Fll make it worth your 
while.'' 

" Lor* bless you, sir, she's my aunt ! It conldn't 
be, you know." My uncle staggered. ''I see 
how it is," muttered the constable — "the old gent's 
overtook." Aloud, he added: "Take my arm, sir. 
Let me bear a hand. Gently over them doorsteps, 
and mind the scraper. Easy does it. Shall I 
knock or ring?*' It is plain that he held my 
uncle to be, in the crude language of the force,, 
"drunk and incapable." 

Mr. Strangways regained his self-conmiand. He- 
declined &mly the policeman's proffer of aid, and 
bade him good-night. 

"A sudden giddiness, I suppose," mused the 
departing constable. "Summut disagreed with 
him. I thought him screwed, but I dunno as he- 
was, though His talk was queer. Marry my aunt I 
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That would be a mm start. I hope I ain't ofiended 
him. Anyhow, he's give me a sorereign." 

''Mrs. Brocklebank," said Mr. Strangways as 
he received his candlestick from the hands of his 
housekeeper — ''there must be an end to this. It 
can't go on. People talk. It's becoming a public 
scandal. You must get married ! " 

"One of us must; and you're the youngest. 
People's mouths must be stopped with a marriage 
certificate." 

She looked at him anxiously. Was he mad? 
His manner was not unduly excited or irrational. 
Was he joking? His facial expression was as 
grave as that of the most sober and solemn of 
judges. 

'' But who's to marry me — at my time of life^ 
Mr. Strangways ? " she asked rather wildly. 

"If that's the only difficulty," he said, "a 
husband shall soon be found for you; I'll see to 
that. So, mind, it's a settled thing. Good night.'^ 

" But," she cried desperately, " if he shouldn't 
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"TS.e shall suit — "he must suit. Things can't 
go on as they're going. It's a settled thing. 
Good night.'' 

''Will you haye the warming-pan? " she asked^ 
still mindful of her duties, though her faculties 
were in a strangely disturbed state. 

" D the warming-pan ! " he cried, as he 

mounted the stairs with inordinate haste. 

She burst into tears. ''What's come to him?" 
she asked herself. " Why does he want me 
married? Surely he's beside himself. To talk 
to me — ^like that — ^at my age, after all my years 
and years of service ! " she sobbed piteously. 
" What's put it into his head ? Scandal and talk, 
indeed! I'd scandal and talk 'em, if I had my 
way! Why can't they let an honest woman 
alone?" Her distress turned towards anger, and 
so became more supportable ; for, as a rule, grief 
is enfeebling, while wrath is a stimulant. 

"Yes; she must get married, that's certain," 
meditated Mr. Strangways in the seclusion of 
his chamber. "Married — ^but to whom? Mar- 
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riage is easily said — ^but who's to be the hus- 
band ? '' 

Who, indeed ? It was plain there could be no 
marrying of Mrs. Brocklebank unless a husband 
was provided for her. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



YOUNG BAT. 



*' Beg pardon, sir." Bat, the cellarman, was touch- 
ing his cap to my nncle with an unusual demon- 
stration of reverence. 

"IVe nothing to say to you, you vagabond," 
observed Mr. Strangways gruffly. They were once 
more in a retir-ed part of the cellars. 

^'If you'd kindly give me a moment, sir. I 
was wrotig the other day; I own it. There; Tm 
ashamed of myself, right down ashamed, I am." 

" So you ought to be.^' And my uncle turned 
away. 

^^But, if you'd kindly listen a bit; I think it 

« 

could be managed." 

'^You think what could be managed?" 
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"Well, that there tackling of Mrs. Brockle- 
bank." 

Mr. Strangways paused, and regarded Bat very 
fiercely, shaking at him menacingly a rigid fore- 
finger. 

''If you venture upon another of your shame- 
ful, villainous, bigamous propositions, by Heaven, 
Bat, I'll knock you down ; or," continued my uncle 
after a mementos reflection, ''I'll send for a police- 
man, and give you in charge. Now, Fve warned 
you; so, take care.'' 

" I am a-taking care, guv'nor," said Bat. He 
found the interview promised to be warm, and 
took to polishing his bald head with his ragged 
handkerchief, by way of gaining time for delibera- 
tion. "I ain't a-speaking of myself this time. I 
was wrong to do it afore. But you was so un- 
common sudden with me, that it was as bad as 
drink for muddling me. I don't mean myself,' 
this time. But there's another party as is agree- 
able. And if you're still so hot on the thing as 
jou was t'other day, well, it can be managed; 
that's all. I got to say.^ 
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'^Wliat do you mean?^^ 

"Look here, guv^nor; no getting me in a 
comer again, and hitting me foul. Let's have 
it straight-forrards between us. Do you want 
that there Mrs. Brocklebank married sharp, 
right off the reel, that's the question; yes or 
no?'' 

"Suppose I do?" 

"And you'll keep true acbout the bit of money 
you promised?" 

" Certainly." 

"Then the job's done. There's a husband 
ready waiting for her." 

" Who is he ? " 

" My son ! " 

"I didn't know you had a son." 

"That's just it. You didn't know I had a 
wife. I told you how your wiolent goings-on had 
forced me to keep them matters dark. There's 
others in your employ in the same plight, maybe, 
but I ain't one to split on 'em. If they've de- 
ceived you, pretending to humour your precious 
whims and fancies, it's no affair of mine. Find it 
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out for yourself, if you^re a mind to. When the 
clock pints to marriage/^ cried Bat, waxing 
eloquent, ^^you may shove the hands back, or 
muffle the bell, so as there^s no hearing it strike, 
but there's no altering the time of day. That 
keeps true, and goes straight on, whatever you 
may say or do.'' 

My uncle's face twitched. He was impressed, 
perhaps, by this forcible, if rather obscure figure 
of speech. Bat himself seemed surprised at his 
own oratorical efEort. He waited a moment while 
he descended, as it were, from metaphorical 
heights to the level of plain speech again. 

"So, I'm married," he said, "as I told you. 
I've a wife, and a family. My eldest boy he's 
growed up, and he'll marry Mrs. Brocklebank, 
gladly. You know him well enough." 

"I know him?" 

"Yes. He's Jim, the under-carter. There, 
now, you know." 

" That boy, your son ? " 

"Yes. Leastways, I've believed so all these 
years, and I ain't going to doubt it now. And 
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he ain't a boy. He's growed up. I don't know 
as lie's one a woman need be proud of as a 
husband; that's as tastes go. But he's agree- 
able to many — ^if it's asked of him; and the bit 
of money would come in handy to him; and if 

husbands is pertikly wanted, why not Jim as 

« 

well as any one else?" 

'^But he's a lazy, idle rascal. I don't know 
why we've kept him so long." 

"You wouldn't, perhaps, if you'd knowed he 
was my son. He was took on out of charity, 
a'most. You thought him a orphan. Mr. Sim- 
kinson did, I know, and took uncommon notice 
of him at one time, till he came to have other 
things to think of — ^his wife, and his West-end 
house, and what not. I don't want to be a- 
deceiving of you. It ain't my way at" all, if I'm 
let alone. You druv me to it. What can a man 
do but play artful when there's so much nasty 
temper going about ? " 

" But the boy's a fool ! " 

'' That ain't against him as a husband, surely ? " 

Mr. Strangways took snuff assiduously. 

" But he's too young." 
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^'He^ll grow older every day/^ My uncle 
couldn^t gainsay that. ^' Besides/^ continued Bat, 
''age is a matter of fancy. Mrs. Brocklebank 
mayn't object to his want of years. It's her to 
decide, you know.^ 

'' She's old enough to be his mother.^ 

" That don't matter, if she ain't his mother. 
There's wives as likes to look in a sort of motherly 
way at their husbands. And there's wives as 
counts theirselves ever so much younger for having 
a young husband ; and it's pleasant to a woman to 
think herself younger than she really is ; take my 
word for it, guVnor." 

" Bat, you're a confounded, thorough-going, 
wily, wheedling scoundrel !" 

" Well, you see, sir, I've been a many years in 
your employ ; I couldn't help picking up something 
or other on a heap of subjects." 

My uncle's face twitched again. 

" For this good-for-nothing boy ^" 

"Don't say good-for-nothing, guv'nor. He'd 
make a fairish husband. He ain't good for much, 
I'll own; but Jim ain't all bad. He don't like 
hard work ; but then he's been a growing lad, and 
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doing. He's allays running his head against posts, 
is father/' 

''Don't you want to get married, then ?" 

*' Don't care to so very muchi. . Still, I ain't 
pertikler. If she wants it, and he wants it, and you 
wants it — and father as good as swore you did — ^T 
don't see as I'm called on to stand out. There's a 
bit of money, father says ; I'd like that, of course; 
any fool would." 

'' You've seen Tier." 

'' I've seen her fast enough." Jim was curiously 
studying his boots as ,he spoke. He seemed to be 
impressed by the discovery that they were in a less 
perfect state of repair than he could have desired. 

''And what do you think of her ?" 

'^ I dunno as I've thought about her at all." 

" She's a fine woman," said my uncle. 
Is she ?" Jim asked simply. 
She's thought so," said Mr. Strangways with 
a perplexed air. 

" I'll take your word for it, sir." 

" You'll marry her, then ? " 

" Well, yes. There don't seem any help for it. 
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m do as Fin bid ; that's what I'm here for, and 
to make myself useful. It's all one to me. I don't 
care to be upsetting father. He's given all his 
mind to it, father has. He ain't a pleasant man to 
upset, &ther isn't. So there, as I'm called on, I'm 
ready. As I must, I will. I can't say fairer than 
that." 

" Very good." And my uncle, not wholly satis- 
fied with this converse, was turning away. 

'^ Only," cried Jim after him, " summun else 
must do the talking, and kind of break it to her, 
like. I can't do that ; it aint in me. I shouldn't 
know how to set about it, and I should make a 
mess of it, for certain. I'm a rare hand at putting 
my foot into it, as father tells me times and times, 
and clouts me over the ear for it, as though I 
could help it. Father or summun must manage it ; 
that's plain as can be. It ain't for the likes of 
a rough cove like me to be talking flummery and 
that, and going on ever so with all sorts of 
gammon to get round a high and mighty old lady 
like that." 

Jim was breathless with excitement and the 
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length of his speech. One longer^ or so long, he 
had never preyioasly deliyered. 

" Old lady V' cried my uncle. " Why, she's to 
be yonr wife." 

" Maybe. IVe said Fm ready, and I don't go 
from my word. Still, she's an old lady, and I 
couldn't do the talking ; I never conld. Not to a 
gal of my heart and my own years, I couldn't ; at 
least I don't think I could. But to her, no ; don't 
expect it of me; I couldn't do it. Father must, 
or summun," Jim repeated. 

" I'll see about it." 

My uncle's strange plan of finding, at all 
hazards, a husband for Mrs. Brocklebank was not 
in a very thriving state. And it must be said of 
it, that it did not deserve to thrive. It was indeed 
conceived in a tyrannical and odious spirit. Still, 
he was a persistent man : he was far from abandon- 
ing his scheme. He was quite aware that this 
wretched youth Jim, the under-carter, was not an 
eligible husband for a woman of Mrs. Brocklebank's 
years and position. Nevertheless, Mr. Strangways 
appeared to be resolved to carry his plan to com- 
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pletion by sheer strength of will and assertion of 
despotic power. 

^^Mrs. Brocklebank/' he saicl in his sharpest 
tones, "Fve secured a husband for you. You 
will marry the young man called Jim, the under- 
carter." 

" What ! that raw boy ? " cried Mrs. Brockle- 
bank, with indignant surprise. 

" He^s a most respectable young man : the son 
of our old servant Bat, the head cellarman. He^U 
make you an excellent husband. I shall take care 
to have a proper settlement made, and to tie 
up your money securely for your separate use, 
and free from his control. Tour husband will 

■ 

remain in the employment of the firm. You 
will -be married as soon as possible. That will 
do. There is not another word to be said on the 
subject.'^ 

^^I marry that child, Mr. Strangways ? Never, 
sir!^^ 

^^What?'' 

" Never, sir ! Fve lived here many years, it 
is true, but IVe lived here too long, since IVe lived 
VOL. n. p 
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here to be insulted like this. No, sir ! Marry a 

boy like that ? No, sir ! Not if you were to go 

down on your bended knees to me, and beg and 

pray me to, I wouldn^t ! Fll not disgrace myself, 

sir ; I never have yet, and I won't begin now. At 

my time of life, indeed, to think of such a thing ! 

No, sir ! Fm a respectable, hard-working woman, 

Mr. Strangways, and Fve always sought to do my 

duty by you. IVe deserved better treatment at 

your hands, sir — I have indeed, sir. Fve seen 

troubles, sir, and suffering and sickness, and 

Brocklebank wasn^t perhaps the comfort to me he 

might have been. But Vve done nothing to be 

ashamed of, and Vyo given no one cause or right 

to insult me. A light thing wouldn't have parted 

us, sir, and Fm one as can put up with a good deal. 

And, as I may say, Fve learned to bear things in 

your service, sir. But I'U not rake up the past. 

Still, there's things as no decent woman as respects 

herself can put up with. And I can't be spoken to 

like this. I can't be settled for, and married right 

o£E without a word, to the first man as passes. 

Man, indeed I He ain't a man. Fll go, sir, if 
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you please. You'll suit yourself with another 
housekeeper/' 

'^ You mean — immediately ? '' asked my uncle. 

" I won't inconvenience you, Mr. Strangways. 
But, if you please, Pll go so soon as ever you're 
suited with another party. And the sooner the 
better, I'm bound to add." 

^^ Take time to think of it, Mrs. Brocklebank." 

" No, sir, thank you. There's some things as 
won't bear thinking of, and this is one of them. 
I'll go, sir, if you please. As to that, my mind's 
quite made up." 

^'Very well; as you think best; only there's 
no hurry, you know, Mrs. Brocklebank ; and don't 
cry, please, Mrs. Brocklebank." My uncle was 
pale, and in spite of himseK somewhat moved. " I 
meant no unkindness, you know." 

" I'm obliged to you for saying so, sir," said 
the housekeeper, her tears flowing very fast. " I 
should be loth, indeed, to part unfriendly with 
one I've known and served so long; and if I've 
spoke too free, I'm sorry, sir. It was never my 
way to be other than civil-spoken, whatever 

p 2 
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miglit happen. Bat the snddenDess overtook me. 
You^U excuse me, sir; and Fll go, sir, if yon please, 
without another word of complaint, sir/' 

" Very well ; only don't cry, Mrs. BrocHebank 
— don't; there's a good soul." And as though 
afraid to trust himself with further speech, Mr. 
Strangways hurried away. 

The news of Mrs. Brocklebank's impending de- 
parture spread, and occasioned considerable sur- 
prise, decidedly mingled with satisfaction, in the 
minds of Mr. Strangways' relatives. "A good 
riddance " was — ^in plain terms — ^their verdict upon 
the case. Nothing of this kind, however, was said 
in my uncle's hearing. 

Only Simkinson, indeed, ventured upon a word 
of any kind bearing upon the subject. 

'^So you're going to part with Mrs. Brockle- 
bank ?" he said. 
^^Yes." 

"It's rather a pity, isn't it ?" 
" Perhaps so. But it's her own doing." 
" I've always entertained the highest opinion of 
Mrs. Brocklebank." 
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Mr. Strangways mused. ^^You admire her, 
Simkinson 1" he asked. 

^^ Certainly. There couldn^t be a better house- 
keeper.^' 

"And you think her a fine woman, maybe V 

"Well, yes; I do. Now you mention it, she 
is a fine woman.'^ 

" YouVe no doubt about it V 

" None whatever.^' 

" Yes; as you say, it^s a pity. But it^s her own 
doing.^' 

" You^ll miss her very much." 

" Just so ; I must manage as well as I can : 
there's plenty of fish in the sea, you know ; and — 
she's not gone yet." 

That was all that passed between the partners 
concerning Mrs. Brocklebank. With that lady 
herself Mr. Strangways held no converse; but he 
moved no more in the matter of finding a husband 
for her. It was understood that the pretensions 
he had put forth on behalf of Bat's son Jim, 
the under-carter, were wholly abandoned; and 
that she was to quit Mole's Buildings at an early 
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period. She was indeed busily engaged in making 
preparations for her departure. It was not clear> 
however, that Mr. Strangways had made arrange- 
ments with any one to fill her place as his house- 
keeper. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



"call me JOSEPH/' 



>^ 



OoMiNO home late one night from the " Salutation, 
my uncle noticed two or three corded boxes stand- 
ing in his hall. He looked inquiringly at Mrs. 
Brocklebank as she handed him his chamber candle- 
stick. 

" They're mine, sir/' she said. " I thought of 
leaving to-morrow morning after breakfast, sir, if 
you've no objection. I'm not very well, sir, and 
I'm going to stay a few days at Brixton with 
a married niece of mine — ^her husband's in the 
veneering trade — a respectable, well-to-do man. 
The change will do me good, perhaps." 

" You're not really ill, Mrs. Brocklebank ? " 
"I'm but poorly, sir, I own; I am not so 
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strong as I once was." She sighed as she spoke. 
Presently she resumed. ^^I've been through the 
china^ plate, and linen, sir — ^you'll find all as it 
should be, sir, allowing for wear and tear.'' 

" Pm quite content. IVe perfect confidence in 
you; Pd take your word for a thousand pounds, 
Mrs. Brocklebank. YouVe been an excellent 
housekeeper to me : more than that — a friend, a 
good, faithful friend." 

He gave her back the candlestick to hold, while 
he searched for his handkerchief with rather trem- 
bhng hands. He moved towards one of the boxes, 
and sat down upon it, while he dabbed his fore- 
head. 

^^ You're kind to say so, Mr. Strangways; but 
you always were kind — I shall never think other- 
wise." Her voice shook, and there was plainly a 
tear coursing down her plump face. ^'Pll leave 
my address, sir, if you please ; and, if any question 
should arise — about the things at the wash, for 
instance — ^washerwomen are often so provoking, i£ 
you'll only send to me " 

"Don't go!" he said, starting up. "Stay; 



« 
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there^s a dear soul — stay. You will, won^t you ? 
Not as Mrs. Brocklebank — I don^t mean that — ^but 
as Mrs. Strangways — as my wife. Marry me ! '' 
. "Sir!" 

"I mean it. Vm quite serious ; Fm quite sober. 
Don^t go ! Marry me ! I love you ! Shall I 
kneel at your feet V 

"Please, don^t, Mr. Strangways. Oh, what a 
turn youVe given me !" 

" I^m old, my dear — but not so very old either. 
I'll make you a good husband. Say Yes ! Pll do ' 
all I can to make you happy. Say you'll marry 
me!'' 

" Oh, Mr. Strangways ! " 

" Call me Joseph ! " And he kissed her. To 
my thinking he must have looked much as a 
veteran jackdaw pecking at an over-ripe pudding- 
apple. 

Mrs. Brocklebank had accepted his suit — so it 
seemed, although she had uttered no audible words 
to that effect. Her perturbation was extreme; 
and the candlestick she still held in her hand was 
waved and shaken to and fro much after the 
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manner of Bat^s candle in the cellars. It was a 
mercy she did not set fire to my uncle, or to herself, 
or to the house. 

"Oh, .Mr. Strangways " 

" Joseph ! Let me hear you say Joseph ! '^ 

^^ Joseph, then. Fm that bewildered, I hardly 
know where I am." 

^^You^re in my house — ^your own house; and 
you^re mine. You shan^t regret it. You shall be 
a happy woman. Take away those boxes. No — 
you^re not strong enough. Take off the cords at 
any rate.. Cut them ! I can^t bear to see them* 
And you stay here, mind; no going to your 
married niece at Brixton. Bother your married 
niece at Brixton, and God bless you ! " 

And my uncle went upstairs to bed, tremu- 
lously, perhaps, but still with a good show of 
activity. Half-way up he paused, not so much for 
rest or to gain breath as to look over the banisters, 
and smile and nod further adieux to the lady who 
was to be the future Mrs. Strangways. 

He was no more to be regarded by himself or 
by others as a confirmed bachelor; he was now 
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an engaged man. ^^ Better late than never/^ lie 
murmured. 

The engagement was to be kept a secret ; but, 
like the majority of secrets, it came to be shared 
by a good many. Nobody affected surprise at the 
news, which but confirmed general anticipation ; 
and few, Pm bound to add, expressed approval of 
Mr. Strangways^ proceedings. 



CHAPTER X. 

'^LATE ! TOO LATE ! '' 

The ceremony was to have been performed early 
in the morning, and as privately as possible in the 
neighbouring church of ^ St. Mungo-down-at-Hill. 
The necessary license had been obtained, and the 
clergyman had been duly apprised that his services 
would be required. Mr. Dunstable had been 
written to, to the effect that my uncle desired to 
make a new will, consequent upon the important 
step he contemplated. 

The marriage, however, did not take place ! 

Upon the morning appointed for his wedding 
Mr. Strangways was found dead in his bed. The 
expression of his face was perfectly placid; there 
was even said to have been something of a smile 
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upon his lips. Dr. Porter was of course imme- 
diately summoned ; but his attendance was a mere 
matter of form. He pronounced that life had 
been extinct many hours, and that his patient had 
departed quite painlessly. A subsequent examina- 
tion demonstrated that Mr. Strangways^ death was 
attributable to "the sudden rupture of a blood- 
vessel on the brain, from natural causes. ^^ 

So far as could be ascertained, the deceased 
had not complained of previous illness. It had 
been noticed that for a day or two he had looked 
a little fevered, and that his manner had betrayed 
some excitement; but these facts were easily to 
be accounted for under the circumstances of his 
position. He was about to take a step which was 
not the less important because it had been deferred 
to an advanced period of his life. Naturally, he 
had been anxious, and even somewhat agitated. 
The bridegroom of whatever age is always a prey 
to keen emotions. He is in the situation of one 
risking a large stake upon the turn of a card. 
He has watched the game for some time, made 
his due calculations, and has good reason to trust 
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in the prosperous issue of his venture ; still, there 
is always the possibility of Fortune^s betraying 
him. His wife may prove after all a card, so to 
speak, of inferior worth or of a wrong suit. For 
instance, he may have counted upon a diamond 
and found a club. . 

Mr. Strangways^ demise was as a severe shock 
to many. Mrs. Brocklebank^s distress was in the 
first instance very acute. There could be no reason 
to doubt that her suffering was of a genuine sort. 
Time, however, brought her resignation and com- 
posure. On all hands she met with sympathy 
and respect. Those members of Mr. Strangways' 
family who had viewed his proposed union with 
the least approval, decorously cloaked any sense 
of satisfaction they might have felt that his house- 
keeper had not been permitted to become his wife. 
The failure of his project in this respect reinstated 
Mrs. Brocklebank in their good opinion — ^whatever 
that might have been worth. 

In later days, Mrs. Brocklebank was herself 
wont to confess that perhaps things had been 
ordered for the best. " It was a cruel blow to me. 
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sir/^ she would say ; " there^s no denying it, and I 
felt it so. At one time I hardly thought I should 
have lived through it; for though I am not so 
young as I once was, and my station in life has 
always been what one would call humble, still, I 
have my feelings like any other woman. And 
marriage, let it come when it may — -even a second 
marriage, as mine would have been — flutters us 
poor women terribly. The very thought of such 
a thing sets our hearts beating more than can be 
toldj it does indeed, sir. For days and days I 
was that disturbed and put about, I hardly knew 
where I was, or what I was saying or doing. Not 
that I mean to talk of love and that — ^it would be 
too ridiculous at my time of life, and seeing all 
Fve gone through — but I respected Mr. Strang- 
ways, poor, dear gentleman. I always did from 
the first. Fd known him years and years; his 

will was law to me ; and when he asked me . 

But there, sir; I can^t trust myself to speak of 
that. But I wasn^t fit to be his wife ; I know that, 
sir: our stations was different; and a gentleman 
like that — ^for he was a real, true gentleman was 
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Mr. Strangways — oughtn^t to marry out of lis 
own class. And I do assure you, sir, the thouglit 
of his marrying me had never once crossed my 
mind till he mentioned it. I always tried to do 
my duty by him, and, indeed, by all others — if it 
isn^t boastful of me to say so-^and wife or no wife, 
I^d have gone on content to do the same to the 
last, sir. But when he asked me, and seemed to 
have quite made up his mind to it, and to wish it 
ever so ; as, indeed, he seemed to, sir — I wouldn't 
deceive you if it was otherwise — ^what could I say 
or do but what I did? Fm only a woman, sir, 
when alFs said, and we have our weaknesses, as 
Fve never denied. But it all happened for the 
best, sir, very likely. Things generally do happen 
for the best, sir, Fve noticed, if we'll only look at 
'em in the right way. Still, he was taken from us, 
poor dear, that sudden, it seems to have given one 
a turn, as I may say, for life. One thing, however : 
he didn't hve to feel ashamed of his wife, as he 
might have been. Unkind to me he never would 
have been — ^not to really mean it ; for though sharp 
in his words and ways at times, he was always good 
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and sound at heart. But I wasn^t his equal; I 
never could have been — and that might have given 
him trouble, if he'd been spared. He won't be 
grieved by such thoughts where he's gone to, sir. 
He was a dear, good, kind, generous master, and 
so I shaU always think of him. And the mention 
of his name brings a pain to my heart, so that I 
<3an scarcely trust myself to speak, and— you'll 
excuse me, sir — ^tears to my eyes, so that I can't 
hardly see." 

Mr. Simkinson's grief, if less demonstrative, 
was not less genuine than worthy Mrs. Brockle- 
bank's; he deeply mourned the decease of his 
partner. 

'^ He was a credit to the city of London, sir," 
Simkinson would say, " to the Vintners' Compj^y, 
and to the wine trade. His loss is a blow to the 
firm, such as it must always feel. But feven more 
than that, sir, is to be considered the affliction of 
his private and personal friends. Among these, 
sir, I have the honour to claim a foremost place. 
A more honourable man than my late partner never 
stepped, sir; nor, I may add, one more intelligent, 

VOL. II. <i 
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punctual, active, and business-Kke in all his deal* 
ings. I sHall never cease to regret his loss ; and I 
may say the same on behalf of Mrs. Simkinson. As 
partner, friend, and man, he was alike exemplary 
and admirable; and I can never expect or presume 
to hope that I shall look upon his like again/' 

It was long before Mr. Simkinson could be 
induced to speak of the closing events of his 
friend's career ; he feared lest he should be found 
considering Mr. Strangways in a critical, and there- 
fore, as he held, in an irreverent spirit. One day, 
however, he permitted himself some remarks, con- 
fidentially delivered, bearing upon this subject. 
These I have thought worth preserving. 

"It has sometimes occurred to me," he ob- 
served, " that my lamented friend was in some sort 
a martyr to his own opinions, to his anxiety to 
maintain his consistency. He had upheld senti- 
ments on certain subjects which, in the end, he 
found to be erroneous- I had myself supported 
and shared his views ; but I found them untenable. 
I take no credit to myself for that. Fortune 
kindly brought me in the way of the inestimable 
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lady who did me the honour, subsequently, to 
become Mrs. Simkinson. I claim no merit for 
having yielded to a destiny that has proved simply 
delightful. I never possessed my friend^s strength 
of mind; he was made of sterner stufE than I 
was. He was persistent and inflexible in what he 
believed to be right, to an extent I never saw 
equalled or approached by any man. Still, I can't 
help thinking that towards the close of his life he 
saw reason to suspect the soundness of his opinions, 
or to admit that there might be exceptions to the 
rules he had laid down. I think he was shaken by 
the sight — if I may be allowed to allude to such 
a subject — of the happiness, the remarkable happi- 
ness, resulting from the union of Mrs. Simkinson 
and myself. Gradually it dawned upon him, that, 
after all — ^in spite of all he had thought and said— 
the proper mission of man is marriage. Still, he 
resisted with all his force the growth of his con- 
viction. He could not but come to know the idle, 
I may say, the shameful gossip of the neighbour- 
hood — ^I understand that he was addressed directly 
and most improperly upon the subject at the 

Q 2 
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tavern hard by, to whicli lie was accustomed to 
resort in the evening — in regard to that irreproach- 
able lady, Mrs. Brocklebank. No doubt that if 
marriage was a probable, or even possible event 
held in store for him by the future, then Mrs. 
Brocklebank was the most likely person to enter 
with him that happy state. So he felt; and, 
fighting against fate, so to say, he endeavoured to 
throw every obstacle he could in the way of such 
a result. I have ascertained that he made various 
efEorts to secure a husband for her in other quarters. 
These were vain. His opinions were changed; he 
was shaken by illness ; he could hold out no more. 
He succumbed to circumstances; and ultimately the 
marriage was arranged to take place. Too late I 
The struggle had exhausted him ; he was worn out, 
body and mind ; and, as you know, he was found 
dead in his bed upon his wedding morning.^ 

And you think that he really liked Mrs. 
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Brocklebank ? '' 



" I think he did. I don^t attribute to my poor, 
dear friend any excessively romantic notions. He 
had arrived at a time of life when such things do 
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not mucli influence a man ; and I doubt if he liad 
ever permitted himself to be much affected in that 
way. But^ reconciled to the idea of marriage, I 
think he appreciated Mrs. Brocklebank. He re- 
spected her; he was accustomed to her; he had 
known her a great many years; and, without 
doubt, he rather admired her as a fine woman- 
Such she has been generally considered for a long 
time past, and such, you know, she really is, un- 
questionably. And I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in my opinion, she would have made him an 
excellent wife : for she^s as sterling a woman as 
ever lived. The pity of it is that my poor friend 
was so long in abandoning his mistaken opinions, 
and in deciding upon changing his condition. So 
he died as he lived — ^a bachelor — Ht a less confirmed 
bachelor than he had once thought himself to be. 
Take my word for it,^^ said Simkinson in conclu- 
sion, his face beaming with uxoriousness, "mar- 
riage is the real panacea — ^the only genuine elixir 
vitce. It isnH for nothing, depend upon it, that 
wife rhymes with lifei they come together natur- 
^y, and it^s wicked to think of them apart. 
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Marry as soon as you can, my dear boy; there's 
no lack of women about, ready and willing to 
prove a comfort, and a credit, and a joy to any 
man ; and God bless you and your wife, and may 
you be as happy as Mrs. Simkinson and myself ; 
more so it would be presumptuous and preposterous 
to wish any one ! " 

It only remains to be added that the will Mr. 
Dunstable had prepared for my late uncle during 
his severe illness was duly established. If its 
conditions did not gratify every member of the 
testator's family — and what will ever does that ? — 
there was yet no pretence for disputing the validity 
of the instrument. For my part I have always 
thought that the bequest in my favour might easily 
have been more Uberal in amount ; this, however, 
was not a general opinion. The deceased's wealth 
was found to be very considerable; and I must 
say that he appeared to have forgotten no one who 
had the slightest claim upon his generosity. There 
were bequests of money and mourning to every 
clerk and servant in the employ of the firm, with 
a special gift of a snuff-box to Bat the cellarman. 
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Simkinson was appointed executor, and handsomely 
compensated for undertaking tliat office; Mrs* 
Simkinson received a noble legacy; and a sum 
was set apart for the benefit of any cMldren that 
might be born of her marriage. Finally, a very 
sufficient annuity was granted to Mrs, Brocklebank, 
with a free gift of all the furniture and effects, the 
property of the testator, that might be found at 
his decease in the house in Mole's Buildings, Tower 
Street. 



THE STRANGE PROCEEDINGS OP 

MRS. SIMCOX. 



THE STRANGE PROCEEDINGS OF 

MRS. SIMCOX. 



CHAPTER I. 

The report that old Mrs. Simcox had married 
again greatly afElicted and alarmed all her friends 
and relatives. These she possessed in great 
nmnbers. She was thought to be — ^was indeed 
known to be — ^a rich woman. She was of an 
advanced age^ so that^ humanly speakings her 
demise and a consequent disintegration of her 
wealth were events that might fairly be expected 
to occur at no very remote date. It was under- 
stood^ moreover, that she had absolute power of 
disposing of her property, and could will it away 
in. this direction or in that, just as she thought 
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proper. Then slie was without children, had no 
especial pensioners or dependents, and no one of 
her kindred more than another had any peculiar 
claims to affectionate and substantial recognition 
in her wUl. Consequently, interest in her pro- 
ceedings, and anxiety as to her movements, were 
very generally experienced by all those who had 
the pleasure and, I may say, the responsibility 
of intimacy with her. Quite a crowd of per- 
sons permitted themselves to cherish expectations 
in relation to the property of Mrs. Simcox; but, 
while desirous to be on the very best of terms 
possible with her, they were much less solicitous 
about friendly or even charitable agreement among 
themselves. A general tendency possessed them 
to denounce each other as sordid, mercenary, 
toadying, self-seeking. Indeed, according to the 
account of every one of them, Mrs. Simcox^s family 
were about as worthless and despicable a set of 
creatures as ever existed. 

I was one of the nephews of Mrs. Simcox, the 
son of a married sister of hers, who had been 
dead some years. Of course I was liable to the 
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sweeping charges brought against her family by 
every member of it ; and equally, of course, I had 
entertained ideas of future profit resulting from 
my relationship with Mrs. Simcox. I had been 
brought up in what I may call the Simcox faith. 
Prom my earhest youth I had been taught to 
look forward to benefit under the terms of Mrs. 
Simcox's will. It was always impressed upon me 
that I must conciliate her in every possible way : 
that I must labour for her good opinion, humour 
her caprices, submit to her whims, amuse her, 
make much of her, and generally bow down to 
and reverence her. If ever boy was laboriously 
trained to be a sneak and a sycophant, I was 
certainly that boy. And there was this additional 
disadvantage arising from the situation : my hopes 
of a share in the Simcox property were an excuse 
to me for all kinds of indolence, folly, and extrava- 
gance. All errors on this head I relied upon 
compensating and retrieving when the time should 
arrive for my inheriting my share of the Simcox 
wealth. Nor was I the only member of her family 
brought up after this deplorable fashion. 
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Mrs. Simcox lived in tlie Cathedral Close^ 
Binchester. From her windows she enjoyed a 
delightful view of the gardens attached to the 
Episcopal Palace, of the Chapter House, and noble 
west front of the Minster. The cathedral clock 
stared her in the face, and the air of the neigh- 
bourhood was always musical with the incessant 
sounding of the cathedral chimes, and perhaps a 
trifle discordant from the perpetual cawing of the 
rooks lodged in the belfry tower. Her house was 
extremely comfortable, rich in antique furniture, 
soft carpets, and thick curtains. Its only defect, 
perhaps, was a certain stuffiness of atmosphere. 
Mrs. Simcox held that fresh air was only another 
name for dust — ^the opinion is a very general one 
— and forbade, upon any pretence whatever, the 
opening of her casements. A combined scent of 
sandal- wood, lavender, and dried rose-leaves, stored 
in large china jars, pervaded the house — the result, 
however, being perhaps rather more stifling than 
refreshing. 

As to the provisions of Mrs. Simcox^s will 
nothing positive was known; for one reason. 
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because she was for ever making new dispositions 
of her property. Slie was fond of saying tliat 
she was ''as good as an annuity '' to her solicitor, 
Mr. Quelch, who lived in the High Street, Bin- 
chester, five doors from the Market Place: she 
was so constantly employing him to prepare new 
wills for her, or to add codicils to existing wills* 
Will-making, indeed, was one of the chief occu- 
pations of her life. She was fond of talkiag of 
her intentions in regard to the money she should 
leave behind her. But then she was never in the 
same mind for two days together. Now she would 
encourage one to entertain the most hopeful views 
of future prosperity; anon she would remit one to 
a most desperate condition in this regard. She 
deUghted, I think, to keep her expectant relatives 
on tenter-hooks — ^perhaps, because in that way she 
best secured their complete subjection to her. For 
your expectant legatee is the veriest of servile 
cravens. Hxperto crede. 

We were much troubled with the conflicting 
rumours that were for ever abroad as to her pro- 
ceedings and intentions. Now it was said that 
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she had adopted an orplian from the Binchester 
poor-honse, with the view to constituting the child 
her sole heir; now that she designed to leave her 
whole fortune to the fund for restoring Binchester 
Minster. Now, a chemb-faced minor canon had 
secured her favour to an alarming extent, it was 
alleged; now the Binchester Infirmary was to be 
largely benefited by her bequests. The panic into 
which these wild and varied reports threw us is 
not to be expressed. We sought to extract from 
old Mr. Quelch some tidings of the nature of the 
latest will he had prepared for Mrs. Simcox^s sig- 
nature; but that experienced practitioner main- 
tained strict professional reticence on the subject. 
He threw out for our consideration, however, or 
with the notion of parrying our inquiries, " For 
all I can say, you know, she may have made 
another wiU behind my back; bought one of those 
confounded cheap printed forms they sell at the 
stationers, and filled it up herself. She is just 
the woman to do it.^' We quite agreed that she 
was just the woman to do that or any other thing 
that was preposterous and vexatious. 
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Our anxiety was extreme. If ever people 
earned money by distress of mind and the 
anguish of excessive foreboding and suspicion, 
then, certainly, Mrs. Simcox's relatives, all and 
several, earned ten times over a right to her pos- 
sessions. Meantime, amongst ns but little cor- 
diality prevailed. I know that, for the venial 
offence of sending Mrs. Simcox a barrel of oysters 
(I own I was aware of her fondness for the 
mollusc), I was, by the majority of my kindred 
deemed deserving of trial at the Old Bailey and 
a sentence of penal servitude for life. At the same 
time I confess I thought severely, even savagely, 
of a near relation of mine, who tried, as it were, 
to trump my barrel of oysters by forwarding Mrs. 
Simcox, from London, a colossal cod's head and 
shoulders. As I observed, if she had been with- 
out fortune he would never have troubled himself 
to send her fish — albeit Binchester, from its inland 
situation, was but ill suppKed with that article 
of food. Now had she been as poor as she well 
could be, I should have sent her my oysters all the 
same. At least, so I said — ^and so I tried to believe. 

YOL. II. R 
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The news of Mrs. Simcox's marriage exploded 
like a shell in our midst. For one, I refused to 
credit it. However, I thought it as well to in- 
stitute a search at the Eegister OflBlce, Somerset 
House. The books of that valuable institution 
proved the fact to be beyond question. Mrs. 
Simcox h^d certainly been married quite recently 
to Josiah Pounce, described as being of " full age,'' 
and "of the parish of Binchester, gentleman." 



CHAPTER IL 

Now wlio could tliis man Pounce be ? An 
adventurer^ an impostor^ a designing knave^ an 
unprincipled monster — o£ that there could be no 
question. We were all agreed as to the heinous 
wickedness of Pounce. Indeed^ I think that^ apart 
from their desire for Mrs. Simcox^s money, her 
family had never been of one mind except in 
regard to denunciation and detestation of Pounce. 
However, it was clear that Pounce had succeeded 
in his abominable designs. He had made Mrs. 
Simcox his wife. He would, of course, secure the 
lion's share of her property. It wag very hard 
upon us, very hard indeed, considering how long 
we had waited, how assiduously we had toiled, 
the degradations we had submitted to, the expenses 

B 2 
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we had incurred, the time we had wasted, the* 
ingenious artifices we had employed, in our endea- 
vours to conciliate Mrs. Simcox and to profit under 
her will. It was hardly to be borne. To think 
that this creature Pounce should step in at the 
last moment and carry off the prize : triumph 
over us aU! For, of course, now we could expect 
nothing. He would take good care of that. It 
was really horrible — ^it wouldn^t bear thinking 
about. 

However, I deemed it well forthwith to start 
for Binchester. At any rate, I would learn some- 
thing more about the matter — ^would ascertain who 
Pounce was, and by what drugs, what charms^ 
what conjuration, and what mighty magic (for with 
such proceeding I was tempted to charge him 
withal) he had won his Desdemona in the person 
of my aunt, Mrs. Simcox. It was too late in the 
day, perhaps, to hope for the unmasking and the 
punishment of Pounce — ^but i£ that was any way 
possible, I was determined upon its accomplish- 
ment. 

Arrived at the Binchester Railway Station I 
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drove to tlie '^ Crown ^^ Inn. I thought it by no 
means advisable to proceed straightway to my 
aunt's residence. It was necessary that I should 
make preliminary investigations, and see clearly 
the precise situation of affairs. Strange to say— 
or^ perhaps, not strange to say, all things con- 
sidered — ^my first discovery in Binchester was to 
the effect that divers other members of Mrs. 
Simcox's family — doubtless engaged on the same 
errand as myself — ^had also arrived in that cathedral 
town. One of these I found was established at 
the ''Red Lion,'' another at the "Pied Bull,'' 
-another at the " Peacock " Inn. "We all met acci- 
dentally in the market-place, and scowled at and 
cut each other with admirable unanimity, coolness, 
and promptitude. I need hardly say that we all 
hated each other with that bitter intensity which 
distinguishes family enmity. 



CHAPTEE m. 

Though for obvious reasons a woman to he 
cherished, Mrs. Simcox was ha^dly, at any rate, 
during the peripd of my acquaintance with her, 
a woman to be loved. She was a fierce, brusque 
old lady, very difficult to please, and by no means 
what is called civil spoken. She was fond, as 
she said, of '' speaking her mind,'' and if the 
terms she was prone to employ were to be 
received as specimens of it, it might fairly be 
inferred that her mind was not one of nice or 
attractive nature. She was reputed to have pos- 
sessed great beauty in her youth : unfortunately 
the same kind of fame has attached to so many 
uncomely old ladies that one feels disinclined to 
accept it with absolute and implicit trust. At 
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tlie time I knew her, Mrs. Simcox could only by 
the grossest flattery be described as good-looking. 
I think with shame now of the abominably compli- 
mentary speeches I made from time to time on 
the subject of Mrs. Simcox's personal appearance. 
However, a certain measure of favourable comment 
was, no doubt, justified by the real gorgeousness 
generally distinguishing her aspect. She dressed 
very grandly indeed : with quite lavish magnifi- 
cence. Such an affluence of silk, satin, velvet, 
lace, feathers, gold, and gems was never surely 
seen before clothing one person only. She did 
not affect youthfulnesa of presence, except, perhaps, 
in regard to the glaring dab of vermiUon she 
always wore on either cheek, in imitation, pre- 
sumably, of girlish bloom. She aimed rather at a 
look of splendid age, in which decay was admitted 
but countervailed by profuse decoration. 

As I have said, she was hard to please. She 
was a despot, and chafed at the slightest oppo- 
sition ; yet obsequious service hardly less offended 
her. If I addressed her in a tone of meek polite- 
ness and deference, she frankly taunted me with 
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being a toady, a time-server, and a money-grubber. 
Her vocabulary was rich in depreciatory epithets. 
K I assumed towards her an air of dignity and 
self-respect, she flew into a rage, and declared I 
was trying to ride over her rough-shod. Her 
change of mood was as sudden as it was frequent'. 
She was a most violent, unreasonable, turbulent 
sort of woman. Her temper seemed quite uncon- 
trollable, and she was reckless as to what she said 
or did. It was commonly reported that she had 
simply talked and stormed and worried the late 
Mr. Simcox into a premature grave. Her per- 
sistence in this respect was said to have even 
hindered him from making any change in the will 
he had executed in her favour during the first 
flush of his honeymoon, before he had fully ap- 
praised the moral nature of his bride. So upon 
his death she took the whole of his estate. And 
now what would she do with it? That wad the 
question in which so many were so vitally cou'- 
cemed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I HAD this advantage over my rival relations, 
settled at the "Red Lion/' "Pied Bull/' and 
"Peacock'' Inns, Binchester, respectively; I had a 
friend at court. My aunt's cook and housekeeper, 
one Mary Grouse, was an old ally of mine. Mrs. 
Simcox changed her other servants incessantly. I 
may say that the country round Binchester had 
been swept far and wide to find her housemaids ; 
but Grouse she resolutely maintained in her service. 
In fact, she would not let Grouse go on any pre- 
tence whatever. Not that they did not quarrel 
and agree to part very frequently. I believe they 
gave each other warning regularly every other 
month or so. For years Grouse was always saying 
that she could really bear it no longer, that she 
never knew such a place, that it was impossible 
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to put up with it; that Missuses temper and goings- 
on were beyond anything, that it was wearing her 
to a thread-paper ; still she remained in my aont^s 
household — ^was not suffered, indeed, to depart. 
She had, it was said, often packed up her box, 
given notice to the carrier to call for it, and even 
opened the street door to go forth, when she had 
been stopped almost by main force, and constrained 
to resume her kitchen functions. "You^re not 
going, Grouse,^^ my aunt had said. "You shan't. 
Unpack your box. I insist upon it. Go down- 
stairs. IVe ordered veal cutlets and Iambus fry for 
dinner, and who^s to cook them if you don't ? Do 
you want me to be starved to death ? You know 
I can't eat anybody's cooking but yours. There — 
keep your temper — don't be ridiculous. And 
there's that old black silk dress of mine, you may 
have it if you like : only you must unpick it ; I 
can't have you wearing flounces. Go downstairs 
to your pots and pans, and don't let me hear any 
more of this nonsense." My aunt's force of cha- 
racter prevailed, and Grouse still continued in her 
service. 
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I had known Grouse from childhood. To her 
I was always ''Master Henry." As a boy, I had 
won her heart by stealing from my aunt's presence 
to play cribbage with her in the kitchen. Happily 
extreme youth is rarely mercenary and calculating. 
In those days I recked nothing of my aunt's will, 
though bidden to be on my best behaviour in 
regard to her. I willingly neglected her for the 
more exhilarating society of Grouse. She was a 
sweet-tempered soul, in a portly frame, rubicund 
of face, bright-eyed, and comely of presence. The 
kitchen fire seemed to have brought out all her 
good qualities, much as a hothouse ripens, enriches, 
and perfects fruit. 

I soon found that Mrs. Simcox — ^for so we aU 
still called her, ignoring her marriage and the 
existence of the execrable Pounce, her husband 
— ^was not to be approached. A state of siege 
had been . proclaimed in the Close, Binchester. 
Mrs. Simcox had cut ofE all communication with 
her relations. I felt that if I ventured near her 
premises, I was in danger of being shot by her 
sentries. 
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Fortunately, quite by chance, "permiscuously" 
as she described it, I met Grouse just outside the 
old Gothic gate which separates the Cathedral 
Close from the High Street, Binchester. Grouse 
looked old and worn, and woe-begone. For a mo- 
ment I hardly recognised her. 

'' Oh, Master Henry,^^ she said, ^' to think of 
your being here ; at such a time too ! Such goings- 
on as weVe had ! Enough to turn a body^s brain. 
Yes — ^married; indeed she is; that I should live to 
say so. At her time of life ! And to take up with 
Pounce, of all men ! There, I wouldnH have 
believed it of her! And I*m so shaken and put 
about by it altogether that you might knock me 
down, there, with a door-key.^^ And she waved 
before her an instrument of that homely de- 
scription. 

'^And who is this man — this scoundrel Pounce?^' 
I demanded of her. 

" Don^t say that of him. Master Henry, don^t/' 
she urged. '^Appearances may be against him, 
and I own myself disappointed in Pounce; but 
circumstances was trying for him, and he's not 
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to be called that — ^not a scoundrel^ not quite. He^s 
respectable, is Pounce, though not strong in his 
mind, perhaps. But he always meant well, I may 
say that of him, for Fve known him this twelve 
year, almbst since he first came to Binchester — 
for he^s not Binchester bom : he^s a Norfolk man ; 
and I kept company with him for six years. I 
should know something of his character, and I 
won't say there's any harm in him. But I never 
looked for things coming to such a pass as this." 
Then she told me the story of Mrs. Simcox's 
marriage. 

Pounce had been for some time a lover of Mrs^ 
Grouse's. He was a middle-aged man, Qf rather 
obese proportions, lofty of stature, and of lethargic 
temperament. He thought slowly, and expressed 
himself with difficulty : his stock of ideas and of 
words being alike of limited scale. His wooing 
of .Mrs. Grouse seemed to have been conducted 
after a torpid and dilatory fashion. Still his 
admiration and his aspirations had at last been 
expressed with sufficient distinctness. Mrs. Grouse 
had reciprocated his regard, and had obtained per- 
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mission for Us occasional presence in Mrs. 
Simcox^s kitchen. So the love a£Eair had for 
some time proceeded in a sufficiently prosaic and 
stolid way. 

"What 18 this man who comes to see you. 
Grouse ? '* Mrs. Simcox had inquired one day. 

'' Please, mum, he^s the Water Rates.'' 

"The Water Rates! Bless the man! Show 
him upstairs the next time he comes. I should 
like to have a good look at the Water Rates." 

So, shortly afterwards, Mr. Pounce, who was 
one of the collectors employed by the Binchester 
Imperial Waterworks Company, was brought into 
the presence of Mrs. Simcox. 

"Well, he's a fine figure of a man anyhow," 
said Mrs. Simcox, " though he does breathe rather 

hard. Glad to see you, Mr. ^Water Rates. 

What's your name ? Take away his hat. Grouse, 
and open a bottle of sherry." 

Pounce was somewhat confused at the inspec- 
tion to which he was subjected. He suffered from 
an asthmatic affection, contracted, it was said, 
during underground labours in connection with 
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pipes, arising from his official position, and was 
generally hoaiTse and short of breath. His hat was 
an evident inconvenience to him, and its disposition 
a matter of serious embarrassment; yet relieved 
of it he seemed not much more at ease, and took 
to stroking his fat round knees with curious 
industry. Meanwhile he gazed at Mrs. Simcox 
with dumb open-mouthed awe. 

" And so you want to marry Grouse ? ^^ said 
my aunt. 

"WeU, mum, if I may be so bold, we were 
thinking of putting up the bands next Whitsun- 
tide ; after IVe got the quarter's rates in,'' replied 
Mr. Pounce. 

"I think it's ridiculous," said Mrs. Simcox. 
" To think of a "Water Bates getting married ! 
1 never heard of suqh a thing. Give him another 
glass of wine. Grouse." 

After this it appeared that Mr. Pounce had 
very frequently been invited upstairs, to be 
inspected by Mrs. Simcox, on the occasion of 
his visits to the Close to see Mary Grouse. 

''You don't care for him. Grouse," my aunt 
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had said one day. '^Fiddlestick. You know 
you don^t. Besides^ you're a young woman yet, 
and good-looking when you're dressed. Tou'U 
find plenty of lovers. I intend to marry Pounce. 
You must give him up.'' 

And at the next opportunity my aunt actually 
proposed to Pounce, in the plainest terms, that 
he should marry her instead of Grouse. It was 
less, perhaps, a proposal than a command. Pounce 
was completely overcome. Speech failed him. It 
seemed that, almost in spite of himself, his consent 
had been given to the carrying out of this extra- 
ordinary arrangement. 

"But she must have been out of her mind,'^ 
I said to Grouse. 

''No, Master Henry, I don't think she were; 
not more than usual. It was partly that she 
seemed taken with Pounce, and partly that she 
was jealous, even at her time of life. We're 
vain to the last, all of us, you know. Master 
Henry," Grouse observed with a philosophical 
air. "She was jealous of Pounce caring for me 
while she was by ; and then she wanted to hinder 
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my leaving her* She couldn^t bear the thought 
of my getting married. Over and over again 
she's gone on at me about it in the most dreadfu 
way. It's made my blood run cold sometimes to 
hear her. Then she worried herself to find a plan 
to hinder me. She found one at last, sure 
enougl^." 

It was very hard upon you. Grouse/' I said. 

It was indeed. Master Henry. I feel it 
cruelly at times, I do assure you. Fm not one 
to whine and fret, I never was; but I really 
cared for Pounce. He was a quiet, sober, steady 
man that suited me. I don't blame him. He 
was, I may say, forced into it. He looked quite 
dazed like; didn't know what he was doing, it 
seemed to me. She took him over to the cathedral 
early one morning, and married him out of hand 
as I may say. Pounce was never one to have 
much will of his own if you spoke to him sharp 
and sudden. I liked him the better for it, though 
I know that fault was found with him as a 
collector on that account. People got round him 
too easy, it was said. But he was generally 

VOL. II. s 
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likedj was Pounce. I own I liked Men/' And 
Grouse sighed^ and with a simple air dried her 
eyes with a comer of her shawl. "Ifs hard, as 
you say, to lose such a man. Missus's old dresses 
and a brooch, and a new bonnet, and a bottle o£ 
wine, and what not, is all very well. I don't 
despise such things; far from it: I was always, 
one to be grateful for kindness; but whafs it 
all worth when youVe lost the man you cared 
for? — nothing. Master: Henry, if you'll believa 
me, not that ! " And Grouse snapped her fingers 
loudly. 

''Was there any settlement made on the 
marris^?" I inquired with anxiety. 

."Well, I don't rightly know the particulars,. 
Master Henry. But there were a deed signed — 
and Pounce tells me there's a ^nuity settled upon 
him whatever happens.',' 

'* And how are things going on now. Grouse ? " 

''Well, none so pleasant, Master Henry. Missus 

is sorry, I think, for what she's done, and her 

ways is at times that fearful, you'd hardly believe 

me. Maybe the cathedral stones stmdi: a chill 
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into her at the weddings and she would put on 
thin shoes that morning; she said that double 
soles was ridiculous for a bride- — anyhow, she's 
awful changed. She's all of a tremble, at times, 
and can scarcely stand for weakness. She looks 
quite strange and scared, and keeps on saying 
over and over again, 'To think I should have 
stooped to a Water Rates ! ' Though, for that 
matter. Water Bates is a respectable calling 
enough. And now she can't bear the sight of 
Pounce. She sends him' down to the kitchen 
for his meals — ^won^t hear of his entering the 
sitting-room, and once she flew at him on a 
sudden and slapped his face to that extent you 
might have heard it all through the Close. She's 
been the talk of the place, of course — ^but then 
she always were that. And Pounce, what with 
his life indoors and his being called after by 
the boys in the streets if he ventures to stir out, 
he finds it trying, I do assure you. Master Henry. 
But indoors is the worst. ' She's always flinging 
the Water Bates in his face — ^treats him like a 
dog, as I may say— drives him from her here 
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and there, as you never saw, Master Henry. 
Her mind's quite changed in regard to him; 
and she's ill — ^really ill. I hardly know what's come 
to her. She'll take nothing — ^not even her basin 
of gruel of nights with a dash of brandy in it, 
which she's been accustomed to for years. She'll 
see no one — not even the doctor, nor Quelch the 
lawyer. How it's all to end, gracious only knows. 
For Pounce, he's quite beside himself. 'I didn't 
want to marry her, Mary,' he says to me, with 
tears in his eyes* He's that cowed and dum- 
foundered and helpless, he might be a sheep. 
He sits in the kitchen trembling at the sound 
of her voice. And all the night through he'l 
stay in the coal-cellar. No, Master Henry, things 
isn't going pleasantly with us by any means. 
God bless you. Master Henry, I must go back^ 
now. They'll think I've been all day long 
marketing." Then she added suddenly, " Look ! 
If there isn't Pounce stealing out. Did ever man 
look more like a burglar. I can see from this 
distance that he's all of a shiver. He's out to 
smoke a pipe under the wall of the Bishop's 
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gardens. He's fond of his pipe, is Pounce; but 
missus would throw a p?iil of water over him as 
soon as look at him if she caught him smoking. 

I had not the heart to say " Serve him right. 
I said simply, '^ Poor Pounce ! '^ I think, all 
things considered, the utterance was really credit- 
able to me. 

It was quite clear that no possible good could 
result from my remaining any longer in Binchester. 
I could not see my aunt, and had I seen her I 
don't know that any benefit to any one could 
have arisen from our meeting. My bill at the 
"Crown" was considerable, for if they don't 
know much else, they know how to charge at 
the "Crown." My relatives at the '^Red lion," 
"Pied Bull," and "Peacock" Inns had already 
taken their departure. They had, for the time at 
any rate, abandoned any hopes they might have 
nourished with regard to the conciliation of Mrs. 
Simcox. I determined to go back to London. 

I first saw Mr. Quelch, the lawyer, howeven 
But I could elicit nothing from him. Perhaps 
he had really nothing ter tell me. He kept on 
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saTuig over and over again^ "Pretty goings-on 
in the Close; pretty goings-6n in the Close;'' 
wagged his head from side to side with a corioosly 
significant air^ and^ as his manner was^ took a 
prodigious quantity of snuff from a great gold 
box, sneezed obstreperously, and at intervals 
buried his face in a great flag of silk pocket* 
handkerchief. 

I took the train back to Town. At the 
moment of departure a tall, stout person entered 
the carriage. " Mr. Pounce ! " I said. He started 
and turned very pale. 

" For Heaven's sake don't betray me ! " he 
cried, 

I introduced myself to him as the nephew of 
his wife. 

" I can stand it no longer," he said. He spoke 
with more volubility than I had expected from 
him. I think he had lingered in the refreshment- 
room — availing himself of the accommodation it 
provided in the way of strong beverages. ''I'm 
a Water Bates, it's true — ^but I'm a man likewise. 
It got to be more than flesh and blood could 
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endure. So, to be plain sir, I've cut and run. 
That woman, your aunt — ^you'll excuse my frank- 
ness — ^but there, she ought to be Commander-in- 
chief, that's what she ought to be ! " And 
throughout our journey he reiterated his opinion 
that, by rights, Mrs. Simcox should have been 
Commander-in-chief. 

I don't caU to mind his saying anything else 
worthy of record. He seemed to me a feeble crea- 
ture, of limited intelligence, excited by suffering, 
and influenced by the supplies of the refreshment* 
room at Binchester Station. 

Quite suddenly news reached her relatives of 
the demise of Mrs. Simcox — I should say Mrs. 
Pounce. Gtreat excitement necessarily prevailed. 
How had she disposed of her property ? 

Pounce was secure, that was quite dear. He 
took the annuity with which the marriage settle- 
ment endowed him. It was of no large amount, 
but, under the circumstances, it was suflS.cient. 
He, at all events, was well content with it, and, 
after a decent interval, he married my worthy 
friend Grouse. He resumed his post as collector 
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of the water rates at Binchester, and seems to 
have given satisfaction' to his employers and to 
the inhabitants of the town generally by the way 
in which he discharged his duties. 

Mrs. Simcox^s wiU was fonnd to be a very 
extraordinary document. It was all in her own 
handwriting, and was evidently founded upon the 
provisions of wills and codicils drawn up for her 
from time to time by Mr. Quelch. It was very 
long, confused in its expressions, and often 
strangely contradictory. Necessarily it has formed 
the subject of an elaborate, intricate, and severely- 
contested Chancery suit. Hitherto it has greatly 
benefited the lawyers, and no one else, so far as 
I can ascertain. Certainly I have received nothing ; 
and as I can see what is called the '^Fund in Courf 
melting away like a snowball in a thaw, my hopes 
in regar<J to profit from it diminish with a rapidity 
very painful to reflect upon. 

THE END. 
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An Zpp. Prospectus sent post /ree on application. 

t^ Thb Book of Common Prayer, bound with Thb Hymnal Com- 
panion. 32mo. doth, ^d And in various superior bindings. 

The Hymnal Companion is also sold, strongly bound with a 
Simday School Liturgy, in two sizes, price 4df. and Sd. 
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Bickersteth (Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Reef, and other Paxa- 

blcs. One Volume sauare 8vo., vdth numerous very bea utUu l En- 
rravings, uniform in cnaracter with the Illustrated Editioa of Hcber's 
Hymns, &c., price js. 6d, 



The Master's Home-Call; Or, Brief Memorials 

of Alice Frances Bickersteth. 3r(]^Edition. 32010. doth gik. i«. 

" They recall in a touching manner a character of which the reli^;ious 
beauty has a warmth and grace almost too tender to be definite." — TAe 
GuaratoH. 



The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 



gious Poetry. x8mo. Cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 



.^— — The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 

By the Rev. Edward Henry Bickersteth. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Bida, The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels. 

With the whole of the magnificent etchings on steel, after the drawings 
by M. Bida. 

The Gospels of St Matthew and St John, appropriately bound in 
cloth extra, price jC'i 3^- each, are now ready. (St. Mark in preparation.) 

Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 
8vo. 2/. 5x. 

(J. P.) Fii^t Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. is. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. By H. H. Fcap. 8vo. 

doth gilt edges. 3^ . 
Black (Wm.) Uniform Editions : 

— ^ Kilmeny : a Novel. Small Post 8vo. cloth, dr. 



— In Silk Attire. 3rd and cheaper edition, small post 
8vo. &r. 

"A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character." — Saturday Review. 

A Daughter of Heth. nth and cheaper edition, 



crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. With Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

" If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ought to insure success, ' A Daughter of Heth ' is of the 
kind to deserve ii**—Saturdt^ Revuw. 

Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the North of France, including Nor- 




Valley 

Germany, to Italy by the Brenner Pass. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 9; . 6d. 



List of Publications, 



Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 



Guide to Normandy and Brittany, their Celtic 

Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watenng-Places. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans Crown 8vo., cloth limp, ^s. 6d. 

Guide to Belgium and Holland, the North -East 



of France, includine Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, and 
Alsace; the Valley ofthe Rhine, to Switzerland; and the South- West 
of Germany, to Italy, by the Brenner Pass, with Description Of Vienna. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., doth limp, 5;. 

Paris, and Excursions from Paris. Illustrated 



with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small post 8vo., cloth limp, 
price 3^ . 

Guide to the South of France and to the North 



of Italy : including the Pyrenees and their Watering-Places ; the Health 
Resorts on the Mediterranean from Perpignan to Genoa ; and the towns 
of Turin, Milan, and Venice. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Small 
post Svo., cloth limp, $5. 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes. Small post Svo. 



price 3J. 6d. 

Guide to Prance, Corsica, Belgium, Holland, the 



Rhine, the Moselle, the South-West of Germany, and the 
North of Italy. Widi numerous Maps and Plans. Complete in One 
Volume. Limp cloth, price 15;. 

Railway and Road Map of Switzerland, West 



Tyrol, and the Italian Lake Country. Boards, price is. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion Play, -with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Svo* X3f. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations* Svo. 

Harz Mountains: a Touir in the Toy Country. 



With numerous Illustrations, zas. 

Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. i&r. 

Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. idf. 



Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition. i2mo. 

as. 6d. 

The P3rrenee8. Summer Life at French Watering- 



Places, zoo Illustrations by Gustavb Dorb, Royal 8vo. z8f. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 
Svo. &r . 

'* The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his XaX^**'-~Saturday Revitw. 

Alice Lorraine. 3 vols. i/. i u. 6cL [In the press 
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Blackmore (R. D.) Cradock No well. 2nd and cheaper edi- 
tion. 6s, 



Clara Vaughan. Revised edition. 6^. 
Georgiqs of Virgil. Small 4to. 4^. 6^. 



Blackwell (£.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fq>. 3J. 6d, 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fq>. \s. 6d. 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. 8vo. idr. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 8vo. i2s, 6d. 

^— *- Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. cloth. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

33ino. cloth. 9^. And in various bindings. 

Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 

description of each book will be found in the alphabet) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, -js. 6d, 

, on Great Hunting Grounds, s*. 

AUcott's Aunt Jo's Scrap-bag. ^f. td, 

Cupid and Chovy Chow. 3^. 6^. 

Old Fashioned Girl. 3*. 6d. 

Little Women. 3*. 6rf. 

Little Men. 3J. td. 

- Shawl Straps. 3*. td. 
Anecdotes of the Queen. 5;. 
Atmosphere (The). By Flammarion. 30*. 
Backward Glances. 5;. 

Bayard Series (See Bayaid.) 

Bickersteth (Rev. £. H.) Shadow of the Rock. 2;. 6d, 

Black (Wm.) Kilmeny. (a. 

In Silk Attire. 6f. 

• A Daughter of Heth. 6*. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 6*. 

Loma Doone. d*. 

Burritt's Teq Minutes Talk on all sorts of Topics. Sm. 

8vo. dr. 
Butler's Great Lrone Land. 7^. </. 
Changed Cross (The), sj. 6d, 
Child's Play. ^s. 6d. 
Christ in Song. $s. 
Craik (Mrs.) Adventures of a Brownie. 54. 



List of FublicaHons. 



Books for School Prizes and Presents, conHnued^-^ 

Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Holiday. 41. 
Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4«. 

Miss Moore. 4;. 

Dana's Corals and Coral Islands, azf. 

— Two Years before the Mast. 6f. 
Davies's Pilgfrimas^e of the Tiber. xZs. 
De Witt (Mad.) An Only Sister. 4;. 
£rkmann-Chatrian*sThe Forest House. 3X. teL 
Faith Gartney. 3^. td. cloth ; boards, xs. td, 
Favell Children (The). 4^. 

Favourite English Poems. 300 Illustration, axf. 
Forbes (J. Q.) Africa : Qeographical Exploration and Chris- 
tian Enterprise. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7;. td. 
Franc's Emilsr's Choice. $s, 

John's Wife. 4*. 

Marian., 5*. 

Silken Cord. 5*. 

Vermont Vale. 51. 

Minnie's Mission. 

Friswell (Laura) The Gingerbread Maiden. 3^. 6^. 

Gayworthys (The). 3*. 6</. 

Gentle Lifie, (Queen Edition), xof. &£. 

Gentle Life Series. (JSee Alphabet). 

Getting on in the World. 6f. 

Glover's Light of the Word. aj. 6</. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6f. 

Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre. 3X. 6^. 

Henderson's Latin Proverbs, xor. &/. 

Holland (Dr.) Mistress of the Manse, sf. &f. 

House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. sx. 6</. 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. xos. 6d. 

»» »f »i 6*' - 

Kingston's Ben Burton. 3;. 6d, 
Kennan's Tent Life. 6s. 

King's Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 
Low's Edition of American Authors, xs. 6d and ax. each. 

Vols, published. See Alphabet under Lovtr. 
Lyra Sacra Americana. 4s. 6d 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (See Alphabet.) 
Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. 6s, 
Parisian Family, ss. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5^. 
Picture Gallery British Art. 12s. 

A 3 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued— 

Picture Gallery Sacred Art. laf. 

Ready, O Ready. By Captain AUston, R.N. y. 6d. 

Reynard the Pox. loo Exquisite Illustrations. 7; . 6d. 

Sea-Gull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. and 2j. 6d. 

Stanley's How I Pound Livingstone, au. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny, y ^ 

Old Town Polks. Cloth extra 6r. and 2«. 6d. 

— — Minister's Wooing, sr. ; boards, u. 6d, 
— Pearl of Orr's Island. 5*. 

My Wife and I. d*. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. See Tauchnitz. 
Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records. 3«. 6d. 
Titcomb's Letters to Young People, zs. 6d. and 2s. 
Tvtrenty Years Ago. 4^. 
Under the Blue Sky. 7^. 6d. 
Verne's Meridiana. js. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. xo*. 6el. 

Whitne/s (Mrs.) Books. See Alphabet. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 
Seen. 8va 141. 

Bowker (G.) St. Mark's Gospel. With Explanatory Notes. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By George Bowker, late 
Second Master of the Newport Grammar School, Isle of Wight i vol. 
foolscap, cloth. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

>escrip- 
; inches 




Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6^ 

Brett (£.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp. dr. 

Bristed (C. A.) Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended by the Author. Post 8vo. xor. 6d. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

o£ xA 

Brothers Rantzau. See Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Brown (Colin Rae). Edith Dewar. 3 vols. Cr.Svo. il,iis,6cL 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 

Demy 4to. Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings hy 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. 2». 



List of Publications. ii 

Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to Land's End. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

Lectures and Speeches. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Ten- Minute Talk on all sorts of Topics. With 

Autobiography of l;he Author. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s, 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes. 8vo. 12^.6^. 
Bushneirs (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. PostSvo. *js.6d. 
Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

7f . 6d, 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3J. 6d. 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

' The New Life. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d 



Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 
(The fiht 3 Editions were in 8vo. cloth. i6j.). 

The Wild North Land: the Story of a Winter 




Journey with Does across Northern North Americ^. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with numerous \^odcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition. xZs. 



ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Gaines of 

Patience. By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty- 
four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, x». 6d. 

California. See Nordhofif. 

Canada on the Pacific : being an account of a journey from 
Edmonton to the Pacific, by the Peace Riyer Valley. By Charles 
Horetzky. Cloth. 5*. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vagabond. Fcap. 

8vo. Fancy boards. \s. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemsgrt. 

Changed Cross (The) and other Religious Poems. 2s, 6d. 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 7s. 6d, 
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Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art and Master^pieces of Engraving, 

selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in Photography by Stbphbm Thompson. 
Imperial folio, Thirty-eight Photographs, ciotn gilt. 4/. 14J. 6d. 

China. Ste Illustrations of. 

Christ in Song. H3rinns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, 
with ^otes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chisvack Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition, ^r. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas t'resents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 2/. as. 

Clara Vaughan. Sge Blackmore. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. Svo. I2j« 

Conquered at Last ; from Records of Dhu Hall and its Inmates; 
A Novel 3 vols. Crown ; cloth, sxs. 6d. 

Cook (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 31s. 6d. 

Courtship and a Campaign ; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of z866, under GaribaldL By M. Dalin. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 2m. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik f Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author 

of John Halifax, Gentleman." With numerous Illustratioiis by Miss 
Patbrson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges. 5J. 

A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 
Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. 1. of the 



John Halifax Series of Girls' Books). Small post Svo. 4«. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls* Books. 

Poems. Crown, doth, 5j. 



(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 

VoL a. of John Halifax Series. Small post Svo. 4^. 

Only a Butterfly. One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth. 



xor. i</. 



Miss Moore. Small post 8vo., with Illustrations, gilt 



edges. \s. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6d. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21s. 




List of Publications, • 13 

Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. i/. if. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Scries). i6mo. boards. \s. 6d. ; doth, 2f. 

Curtis's History of the Constitution of the United States. 

a vols. 8vo. 24^. 



ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illustrations. 7^. 6d, 

Dana (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and 
Twenty-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revidons. 
lamo. 6s. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 

Illustrations, charts, &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 8f. 6d. 

[In the^ress. 

" Professed geologists and zoologists, as well as general readers,^ will 
find Professor Dana's book in every way worthy of their attention." 
— The Athetuevrptf October 12, 1872. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 

edition, i vol. crown Svo.. 65. 

Davies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some account of its Tributaries. 8vo., with 
many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. Second Edition. x8f . 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I VoL 

8vo. "js. td, 

De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. VoL V. 

of the ** John Halifax" Series of Girls' Books. With Six Illustrations. 
Small post Svo. cloth. 4J. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 

more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c Royal Svo. cloth 
extra, x/. sr. 

Duer's Marine Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 31. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 

Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 

Svo. 2/. 2X. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 

Illustrations and Photographs. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning. Royal Svo. 2/. 10s. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 



8vo. i/. IS. 
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NGLISH Catalogue of Books (The) PuUiyMd 

duno^ 1863 to 1871 mdnshnep comprising also the iMportHiK 
American Pafalkaiioas. 

This Volume, oocupyuw: over 450 Fages, dws die Tides 
of 32,000 New Books and New Editkms issued daring Nine 
Yean, with the Sze, Pnce, and Publisher's Name, the Lkscs of Lcasaed 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literary AssooadocK, and the Books 
issued by them ; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — ahpgeiher 
forming an indiyensable adjunct to the Bookseller's EstabIisfaBcat» as 
well as to every Learned and Literary Qub and Association. 30c;. faatf- 
bound. 

%* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which a very few remain oa 
sale, price 2/. 5/. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price xiL 6c 

Supplements, 1S63, 1864, 1865, jr. iaL each ; 1866, 



Z867 to 1874, 5/. each. 

English Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 
Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6r. 

Matrons and their Profession; With some Con- 
siderations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the 
Education it requires. By M. L. F., Writer of " My Life, and iriiat 
shall I do with it." " Battle of the Two Philosophies," and " Strong 
and Free/' Crown 8vo., cloth, extra, ^s. 6d, [Now ready, 

Brckmann - Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine's 
Lovers. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vo^ges. 

a vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 21s. New Edition, z voL, profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth extra. 5s. 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans, 

Author of *'A Strange Friendship." One Volume, crown Svo., cloth 
extra, los. 6d. 

— — A Strange Friendship. Crown Svo., cloth. 5^. 

Evans (T. W.) History of the American Ambulance, 
established in Paris during the Siege uf 1870-71. Together with the 
Details of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D., 
D. D. S. Imperial 8vo., with numerous illustrations, cloth extra, price 
35*. 




AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 
" The Gayworthys." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, y. 6tL 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 
Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 410. 2». 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo. 
Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 4X. 

" A very useful and clever stOry." — yohn Bull. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 



List of PublicaHons, i $ 

Field (M. B.) Memories of Many Men and of some 
Women. Post 8vo., doth. \os. 6d. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. CrownSvo. los. 6d, 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. See Ocean to Ocean. 

Flemish and French Pictures. With Notes conceming 

the Painters and their Works by F. G. Stephens, Author of " Flemish 
Relics," " Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer," &c. Small 4to. cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, z/. Zs. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camillk Flammarion. Edited by James Glaishkr, 
f .R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With xo beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 8x woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30;. 

Forhes (J. G.) Africa: Geogp-aphical Exploration and 

Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
J. Gruar Forbes. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
X voL small post Bvo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5^. 

Hall's Vineyard. Small post 8vo., cloth. 4^. 



John's Wife« A Story of Life in South Australia. 

Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 4$. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One'« Home. Fcp. 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, sr. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4f. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5^. 

Minnie's Mission. Small post Svo., with Frontis- 



piece. 4J. 

Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 
One of Two. 3 vols. i/. i is. 6d. 

Friswell (Laura.) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 
Stories. With Illustration. Square cloth. 3^. 6d. 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 
Life. Small post 8vo. y. 6d. 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in Bntish Museum. Sup. royal 410. do th 
extra. 35J. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. iQf. M, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s. each; 
or in calf extra, price loi". 6d. 

The Oentle Life. £ssa3rs m aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" Deserves to be minted in letters of g(^ and circulated in every 
haas^**— Chamber/ youmaL 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life.** 

**' It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some bandy 
\dit2j*—Mammg Post, 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the "De Imita- 

tione Christi ** usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with." — 
Notes and Queries, 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Azmotated by the Author of "The Gentle ^ile.'* With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a laige 
circulation for this handsome attractive book.** — Illustrated Times, 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 

Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life.'* Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, ^s. 6d. 

** All the belt things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
wcll's edition. — Examiner, 

The Oentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

" There is not a sinele thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the lormation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review^ S^ctator, &c. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public." 
— Observer, 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of " The Gentle Life.'* Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentle Life* should own this volume."— 
Standard, 



i 
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Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improyement cf 

Students in English Literature. 

"To all (both men and women) who^have neglected to read and study 
their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

Other People's Windows. By J* Hain Friswsll. Second 
Editicm. 

"The chapters are so livelv in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of htunan nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fiul to be vxsaaaiA.**— Morning PmL 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; bong an Introduction to First Steps in 
Gennan. By M. T. Prsu. af . 6dL 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

Bv William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
eages. ts. 

Gixdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

Family Prayers. i2ino. is, 6d. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

z8mo. 9S, 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. "V^^th lUustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 

Price xof. 6d. 

Goufff : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; 

translated and adapted for English use by Alphonsb Gouff , head 
pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates, 
printed in colours. z6z woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, a/, u. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound. lOf. 6d. 



** By bx the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall GasetU, 



— The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrincs^ Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Foius, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. i voL royal 8vo., containing upwards of 500 Receipts 
and 34 Illustrations, zor. 6d. 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jui.BS 

GouFF^, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated with zo Chromo-lithographs and 137 Woodcuts, urom Drawings 
from Nature by E. Mo^jat, cloth extra, gilt edges, 35r. 

Gower (Lord Ronald). Hand-hook to the Art Galleries, 
Public and Private, of Belgium and Holland. z8mo., doth. 

iln the press. 

A3 
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Oirls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of " John Halifax.** Small post 8vo., doth extra, 4^. each. 

z. Little Sunshine's Holiday. 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

6. Miss Moore. 

Gospels (Four), with Bida's Illustrations. See Bida. 

Gray (Robertson) Brave Hearts. Small post Svo. 35. 6d. 

Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous UIus- 
trations. Small post 8vo., cloth, v. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Grant (Rev. G. M.) See Ocean to Ocean. 

Greenleaf's Law of Evidence. 13th Edition. 3 vols. S4r. 

Ouizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I.^ II. and III., cloth extra 
eadi 241. ; in Parts, %s. eadi (to be completed m two more volumes). 

Quyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. hs. 
Method of Prayer. Foolscap, is, 

Guyot (A.) Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, 

Author of " Earth and Man." In z volume, large 4to., X28 pp., nume- 
rous coloiu-ed Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price zor. 6d., strong 
boards. 

I ALE (E. E.) In His Name; a Story of the Dark 
Ages. Small post 8vo., cloth, 3J. 6d. 

Hackl^nder (F. W.) Bombardier H. and Cor- 
poral Dose ; or, Military Life in Prussia. First Series. 
The Soldier in Time of Peace. Translated (by permission of the Author) 
from the German of F. W. Hacklander. fiy F. E. R and H. £. R. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5^. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 4to. ty. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/. it. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New Edition, Z874. Post 8va Morocco tuck, x/. ixs. 6d, 
Haswell (Chas. H.) The Engineers' and Mechanics' 

Pocket- Book. 30th Edition, revised and enlarged, zamo, morocco 
tuck, z^r. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. zor. 6d. 
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Hayes (Dr.) Caat Away in the Cold; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6f. 

The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 



ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., doth 
extra. 14X. 

Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present; With a 

Glance at Hayti. With tipwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches byuie Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, z&r. 

Hazard (S.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine 

Woodcut Engravings. Ne«r edition, 8vo. doth extra. 15;. 

HazHtt (WillUoai) The Round Table. (Bayard Series.) 

Healy (M.) Lakeville. 3 vols. i/. lu. 6d, 

A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., cloth. lOf. 6fli 

The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. 3j, &/. 

Out of the World. A Novel. Three Volumes 

crown 8vo, doth extra, x/. \\s. 6d. 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. los. 6eL 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of " Gilbert Rugge." 3 Vols. 

Xl. ITS. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of xoo Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Coopbr. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
^s. 6d. 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post 8vo. dr. 

Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra. 3s. 6d, Also in Low's American Series. Double VoL 2j. 6ei. 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Htmdred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth ; about 400 pages. 3/. xy, 6d, 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's Letters. See Low's 
American Series. 

Mistress of the Manse. 2s, 6d, Seealso Rose Library. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 
3 vols. z6f. 



(Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, i^. 6^. ; cloth, 2J. 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

i2mo. xs. Illustrated edition, 3^. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3J. 6cL 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. 121x10. is. 6d. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 

Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post 8vo. -js, 6d. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. &r. 6d. 

Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Translated by Frank 
Lbb Benecdict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated. 
One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

m Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; fancy boards, 

as. ; cloth, as. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, zof. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers. 2 vols. 8vo. z&r. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

3S.6d. 

Hutchinson (T. J.) Two Years in Peru; with Exploration 
of its Antiquities. By Thomas J. Hutchinson. Map by Daniel 
Barrera, and numerous lUustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 
2&r. 

Hytnnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 



LLUSTRATIONS of China and its People. 

By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the 
Author's Negatives, printed in pennanent Pigments by the 
Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 

\* The complete work embraces aoo Photographs, with Letter-press 
Descriptions of the Places and People represented. Four Volumes, 
imx)erial 4to., each;^3 y. 

Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 

Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 

in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, js. 6d, 

Alexander's Bush Fighting. x6s. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 351. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. New Scries, Vols. I. to III., iBs. each. 

Bida*8 Oospels of St. Matthew and St. John. 3^ y. each. 
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Illustrated Books, continued— 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains. 12^. 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. td, 

Harz Mountains, lar. 

Normandy Picturesque. x6*. 

Travelling in Spain. 16*. 

The Pyrenees. i8j. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. 12*. &f. 
Butler's Great Lone Land. ns. 6d. 
Cadogan (Lady) Games of Patience. 12s. 6d. 
Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art. 4/. 14*. 6d. 
China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. v. each vol. 
• Christian Lvrics. . 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. iBs. 

Dream Book, by E. V. B. aw. 6d. 

Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving. 12s, 6d. 

Favourite English Poems, aw. . 

Flammarion's The Atmosphere. 30s, 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. i8j. 

Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konewka. ioj. 6d. 

Gouft6 s Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 43J. 

— — ^ Ditto. Popular edition, xo*. 6a. 

Book of Preserves. 10s. 6d. 

Hazard's Santa Domingo. 18s. 

Cuba. 15J. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition. 7*. 6d. 

How to Build a House. By Viollet-le-Duc. 8vo. 

Jacquemart's History of the Ceramic Art. 42*. 

Xoldewey's North German Polar Expedition, i/. 15^. 

MacGahan s Campaigning on the Oxus. iBs. 

Markham (Capt.) Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay. 7^ 6J 

Markham (Clements) Threshold of the Unknown Region. js.Scf. 

Markham's Cruise of the Rosario. i6s. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, 3/. 13*. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates): 3/. 13*. 6d. 

My Lady's Cabinet. 21s. / j j*. u.*. 

Ocean to Ocean. los. 6d, 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. au. 

^TT ?".*°JS*^ Devices, &c. au. 

Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. i8j. 

Red Cross Knight (The). a«. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making, laj. 6d 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. i^r. 

Stanley's How I Found Livingstone. 7*. 6d. 

TT~ Coomassie and Magdala. 16s. 

Suhvan's Dhow Chasing. 16s. 

Thomson's Straits of Malacca, au. 

vfJSfoP w ^^^^°°^f o ^ r°^*- ^^' Alphabet. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. 12^.6^. 

JX®*^^**^ of Italian Art. 12*. 6d. 

-— AVonders of European Art. i2.f 6d 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. Tws; e^h 3/. xox. 

In the Isle of Wight. Two volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. 21 j. 

^' i* '^TS,^ .^^'""^ "^^^^ ^^^°^ ^d Wonderful. Small post 
Svo., cloth extra. 4*. r"^'' 
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ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post. 3«. 6d. 

Jackson (H.) Argus Fairbaime; or, a Wrong 
Never Righted. By Henry Jackson, Author of "Hearth 
Ghosts," &c. Three volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 31;. 6d. 

Jacquemart (J.) History of the Ceramic Art : Descriptive 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all Nations. 
By Albert Jacquemart. 200 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. 
Jacquemart. X2 Steel-plate Engravings, and z,ooo Marks and Mono- 
grams. Translated by Mrs. Bury Falliser. In z vol, super royal 
8vo., of about 700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, ^zs, [Reaidy. 

*' This is one of those few gift books which, while they can certainly 
lie on a table and look beautiful, can also be read through with real 
pleasure and profit." — Times^ December 13. 

Jessup (H. H.) The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter 

for Children. By the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., seventeen 
years American Missionary in Syria. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 10*. 6tL 

Jilted. A Novel. 3 vols. i/. lis, 6d, 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Par West Indeed. A few rough 

Experiences on the North- West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. doth. zof. 6d. 
New Edition— the Fourth, fancy boards. as» 




EDGE Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 

Wm. Brady. 8vo. x8*. 
Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6s, 

Kennaway (L. J.) Crusts. A Settler's Fare due South ; 

or, Life in New Zealand. Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 5s. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

X2th edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 5/. 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Times of Oct. 20th says : — " If we judge his descriptions by 
the vivid impres^ons they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high 
praise." 

Knight (C.) A Romance of Acadia Two Centuries Ago. 

From a Sketch by the late Charles Knight. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
x^ lis. 6d. 
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Koldewey (Capt.) The Second North German Polar 
Expedition in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships ''Germania" and 
"Hansa," under command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and con- 
densed by H. W. Batbs, Esq., and Translated by Louis Mbrcier, 
M.A. (Oxon.) Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, x/. z^s. 




ANE (Laura C. M.) Gentleman Verschoyle. 

3 vols. xL lis. 6d. 

Lang (Dr.) An Historical, and Statistical Account 

of New South Wales, from the Foundine of the Colony 
in X788 to the present day, including details of the remarkable discoveries 
of Gold, Copper, and Tin in that Colony. ByJoHN Dunmorb Lang, 
D.D., A.M., Senior Minister of the Scotch Church, Sydney. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, z/. xs. 

Lang (J. D.) The Coming Event. Svo. 12s, 
L'Estrange (Sir G. B.) Recollections of Sir George 

B. L'Estrange. With Heliotype reproductions. Svo. doth extra. 14X. 

Le Due (V.) How to Build a House. B^Viollet Le Due, 

Author of "The Dictionary of Architecture," &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &C. One vol., medium Svo, cloth, gilt edges. z«r. 

Annals of a Fortress. Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy Svo, cloth extra. [In the press. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 
War. Svo. z6f. 

Lessing's Laocoon : an Essay upon the Limits of Painting 
and Poetry, with remarics illustrative of various points in the History ci 
Ancient Art. By Gotthold Ephraim Lbssing. A New Translation 
by Ellbn Frothingham, crown Svo. cloth extra. 5^. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce. In 4 vols. Vols. I. and II., demy Svo. 2U. each. 

Locker (A.) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Lockbr, Author of "Sweet Seventeen." 
Grown Svo., cloth. New Edition, ^f. 6eL 

Little Preacher. 32mo. i^. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. Svo. cloth, z/. zf. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. PostSyo. 
■■ Practical Astronomy. 8yo. lor. 
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Low's Half- Crown Series, choicely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
small post 8yo. 

1. Sea-Qull Rock. By Jules Sandkau. Numerous Illustrations. 

2. The House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. Numerous Illus- 

trations. 

3. The Mistress of the Manse. By Dr. Holland. 

4. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Fouqu^. Illustrations. 

5. Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's Wife. 

6. The jPour Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

7. Picciola; or, The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine. Nume- 

rous Illustrations. [/« tke^ss. 

Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with their Authors : — 

I. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

a. The Guardian Angel. By ** The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. " 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin. " 

4. Views Afoot. B}r Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker: or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 
xz. Faith Qartney. 

za. Stowe's Old Town Polks, u. f>d. ; doth, 3^. 
13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

T4. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Waknbk. 
15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowe. 
x6. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

aa Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 
" My Summer in a Garden." 

" This is a delightful hook.**— A tlatiiic Mortthly, 

22. Hitherto. By Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Voliunet ai. td, 
fancy flexible boards. 

23. Farm Ballads, by Will Carleton, price ONE SHILLING. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 

cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription or. 6d. per annum. 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. 

Crown 8vo. Bound uniformly in cloth extra, yj. dd, each 

volume. 

z. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler. With Illustrations 
and Map. Fifth Edition. 

2. The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter Journey with 

Dogs across Northern North America. By W. F. Butler. With 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fifth Edition. 

3. How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. Introductory 

Chapter on the Death of Livingstone, with a Brief Memoir. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C R. Mark- 

ham. New Edition (the third). With Maps and Illustrations. 

5. A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. New Ediuon. Two Maps and several 
Illustrations. 

*«* Other volumes m /rt^mtwm. 
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Low's Standard Novels. Crown 8vo. dr. each, doth extra. 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. With Frontispiece by F. 

Walker, A.R.A. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black 
In Silk Attire. Third Edition. 
Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 
Work : a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrations. 

{See also " Rose Library.") 
Mistress Judith : a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazer- 

Tytler. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous illustrations. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1874. 

Edited and Revised to February, 1875, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S., 
Editor of "A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. 
Price 1^. 

Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, xos, tcL 
Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 

and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C D. Clecvb- 
land, D. D., author of the " Milton Concordance." x8mo. 44. ^eL 



AC GAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus 

and the Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, x&r. 

Macgregor (John,) *< Rob Roy " on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. as. 6d, 

Macgregor (John). A Thousand Miles in the ** Rob 

Roy" Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. as. 6d» 

Description of the *< Rob Roy " Canoe, with 




plans, &C. IS, 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl « Rob Roy." 



Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 5^. 

Mahony (M. P.) A Chronicle of the Fermors ; Horace 
Walpole in Love. By M. F. Mahony. a vols, demy 8vo., with 
steel portrait. 24J. 

Manigault, The Maid of Florence ; or, a Woman*s Ven- 
geance. 3^. 6d. 

March (A.^ Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. js. 6^. 

— -^— Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage. 8vo. 12s. 
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Marcy (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8yo. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2j. 6d, 



Marigold Manor. By Miss Waring. With Introduction by 

Rev. A. Sbwell. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 4^. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the " Rosario." By 
A. H. Markham, Comouuicler, R.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. x6s. 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf 



of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the ** Polaris ; " and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishing. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 Maps 
and several Illustrations. Cloth extra, -js, 6d. 

Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Un tamijBR egion. 

Crown Svo. with Maps and Illustrations. Third EditisaRloth extra, 
7*. 6d. ^ 



Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lations. 

Marsh (G. P.) Origin and History of the EngUsh Lan- 
guage. 8vo. j6s. 

The E^rth, as modified by human action, being 



a Nev\r Edition of '* Man and Nature." Royal 8vo., cloth, i8s. 
Lectures on the English Language. Svo. 15^. ^ 



Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown Svo. doth. 
JOS, 6d. 

Mason (C. W.) The Rape of the Gamp. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

* [In the Press. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, and other Picture Gal- 
leries of Florence, v^ith some Account of the Artists and 
their Paintings. Atlas 4to. handsomely boimd in cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 3/. 1 3 J. 6d. 

Masters (The) of Clajrthorpe. By the Author of **Only 

Eve." 3 vols, crown Svo. cloth. 31J. 6d. ' 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of kis formo^ 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6*. 
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May (J. W.) A Treatise on the Law of Insurance. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 38J. 

McMullen*s History of Canada. 8vo. i6s» 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown 8vo. xss. 

Michell (N.) The Heart's Great Rulers, a Poem, and 
Wanderings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. 8vo. zzr. ; morocco z/. xs. 



Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound. 
3/. 13;. 6d. 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 

of ** My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31^. 6d, 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts 9f Uie World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
3f . 6d. 

4 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 
Fraser-IVtler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In one volume, small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Montaigne's Essays. S^ Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan's Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. 12s, 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. 8yo. lar. 6d, 

Mundy (D. L.) Rotomahana, or the Boiling Springs of 

New Zealand. Sixteen Photographs, with descriptive Letterpress. 
By D L. MuNDV. Edited by Dr. F. Von Hochstetter. Imperial 
4to. cloth extra. 42;. 

My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31J. 6^. 

My Lady's Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 
Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictures. 
Royal 4to., and very handsomely boimd in cloth, z/. is. 



APOLEON I., Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell. 

Third Edition. Revised with additional matter by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Johnstone. Demy 8vo. With Steel 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Cloth extra, gilt edges, los, 6ei, 
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Napoleon III. in Exile : The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected 
Chapellr. 8vo., Cloth extra. 14^. 



published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count db la 
., cic ' 



Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Personal Adventures 
and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, ^r. 

Never Again : a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of "Kaloo- 
lah." New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small post 8vo. 6s. 
Cheapest edition, fancy boards, m. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tiscqendorp. The whole revised and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2j. 6d. ; cheaper style, zr. ; or sewed, 
IS. 6d, 

Noel (Hon. Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poem. 
By the Hon. Roden Noel, Author of "Beatrice," &c. Post Svo., limp 

cloth extra, u. 6d. 

« 

NordhofT (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Numerous Illustrations, 
8vo., cloth extra, zor. 6d. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 



Islands. Square 8vo., cloth extra, price Z2f . 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 
Allen Butler, is, 

Nystrom's Mechanic's Pocket Book. 12th edition. i8j. 



CEAN to Ocean. Sandford Fleming's Expedition 
through Canada in 1873. By the Rev. George M. Grant, 
With Sixty Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, pp. 372. 
xos. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Ro- 
magna. Carlo Dglci, &c., &c Reproduced in Photography from the 
Celebrated Eneravings hy Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, Toschi, and 
Raimondi, in tne Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, with Biographical Notices. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 
folio, cloth extra. 3/. 13^. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By 

Mrs. Oliphant, Author of '* The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
"With Eight full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
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One Only ; A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 2XJ. 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn, Three Vols. 

I)OSt 8vo. cloth. 31J. 6d. 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 

" Under the Red Cross." Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9; . 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. y. 6d. 

ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Re'^^sed Edition, with upwards 
of zoo Illustrations aivl coloured Designs, x voL 8vo. iL is. 

[New Edition in the ^ress. 

One of the most readable hooks of the season ; permanently valuable, 

always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials 

of a gift book." — Times, 
t 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 




xL IS. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. ,With 

upwards of z,ooo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Small post 8vo., limp cloth, 5;. 

" We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful 
to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has bestowed upon it."-*- 
Academy. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hpn. Thbophilus Passons. a vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Shipping. 2 vols. 8vo. 



3^.3*. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizoT Db 
Witt. Fcap. 5J. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. . 6d. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sd. is,6d, ; cl. 2s. 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, is*6d.; doth, 2s» 

Silent Partner. 5j. 

Trotty's Wedding Tour, Small post 8vo. p, 6d, 

What to Wear. Foolscap 8vo., fancy boards. 
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Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 

xL lis. 6d, 

Phillips' Law of Insurance. 5th Edition, 2 vols. 3/. 3j. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Thirty-eight beautiful 
and Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Vols, z to 3, cloth extxa, iBs. each. 

Pike (N.) Sub -Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 

Aphanapteryx. In z vol. demy 8vo. tSs. Profusely Illustrated from 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

Plattnefs Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Ana- 
lyse with the Blow-Pipe. From the last German Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Prof. Th. Richter, of the Royal Saxon Mining Academy. 
Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, Assistant in the Columbia 
School of Mines, New York. Illustrated with 87 Woodcuts and z 
Lithographic Plate. Second Edition, revised and reduced in price. 
8\to. cloth. 3zf. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo., a/, lot. ; half morocco, 
top gilt, 3/. 



»- Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

Pee (B. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s, 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 
many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
I>ost 8vo., cloth, ss. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway and Markham. 

Poor (H. V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

states for 1874-5 ; Showing^ their Mileage, Stocks, BondSj Cost, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
I voL 8va 24s. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St£.-Beuvs. 

zamo. 6t. 6d, 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Colours 

for Paintinir. By MM. Rifpault, Vbrgnaud and Toussaint. Re- 
vised and Edited by M. F. Malepbyrb. Translated from the French 
by A. A Fbsquet. Illustrated by 85 Engravings. 8vo. 3U, 6d. 

Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 

8vo., cloth, red edges. 5^. . 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square doth. 2s, 6d, 
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Prime (I.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., doth. 

(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seas* 8vo., Illustrated, x^r. 

(W. C.) I go a- Fishing. Small post 8vo., cloth. 5j. 




Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 

and Poreicrn Literature ; ^ying a transcript of the title-page of every 
work publishod in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the zst and zsth of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of &r. per annum. 



ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. 

Four Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, sr. 

Randolph (Mrs.) Clarice Adair. 3 vols. i/. iis,6d, 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. With 

Introduction by the Rev. William Wbst, Vicar of Nairn. (Bayard 
Series.) v. 6d. 

Reminiscences of America in z86g, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. ft. 6d, , 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 

RoscoE. With about zoo exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial i6mo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8vo., cloth. 5^. 

RifTault (MM.) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 

of Colours for Painting. Illustrated. 31X. 6d, 

Rivington's (F.) Life of St. Paul, With map. 5^. 
Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2s. 6iL 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See ** Choice Editions 
of Choice Books.*' 5^. 

Rohlfs (Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Journeys 

through the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. Gbrhard Rohlfs, 
U - - - - - 



Gold Medallist of the Royal Gec^;raphical Society. Translated from 
the German. With an Introduction bv Winwood Rbade. Demy 8vo. 
Map, and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, zax. 
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Rose Library (The). Popular Literafure of all countries, is. 
each volume. Many of the volumes are Illustrated. The 
following volumes are now ready :— 

z. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandbau. Illustrated. 
a. Little >Vomen. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little >Vomen >Vedded. (Forming; a Sequel to " Little Women.") 

4. The House on VS^heels. By Madame db Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. ByLouisA M. Alcott. 

6. The Old-Fashloned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married. 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron Db La Motte 

FouQUB. A new Translation by F. £. Bunnbtt. Illustrated. 

za Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's >Vife. By Saxb Holm. 

zz. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 
Illustrations. [In the press. 

Z2. Work : a Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. [Nearly ready, 

zj. Beginning Again : being a continuation of *' Work." By Louisa 

M. Alcott.. [Nearly ready. 

Z4. Picciola ; or. The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintinb. Nu- 
merous graphic Illustrations. [In the Press. 

JV49/tr«.—^The Volumes in this Series will also be published in a more 
expensive form on fine toned paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 
M . 6</. or 3f . 6d. each, according to size, &c. 

/ 

ANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay CA.) Marvels of Glass Making. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. zar. 6dl 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 
4a illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. Z4X. 

School Books. See Classified. 
School Prizes. See Books. 

Schuyler (E.) Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian 
Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. 
By EuGBNB Schuyler, Secretary of American Legation, St. Petersburg. 

[In the press. 

Schweinfurth (Dr. G.) The Hoart of Africa ; or, Three 
Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. By Dr. Gborg Schwbinfurth. Translated by Ellbn £. 
Frbwbr. Two volumes, 8vo., upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and a Maps. ^is. 

[Second Edition. 
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Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine 
very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal x6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, as. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

" It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is inresented." 
— Times, 

Sedgwick, (T.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8vo. 

6th Edition. 2/. 5^. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition. 6s, 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. il, 4J. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language, xof. 6d. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 

By George Smith (of the British Museum). Illustrated by Photographs 
and numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoreries. Demy 
8vo. x8f. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

aif. : half roan, aai. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

E. Levibn. Flexible cloth, as, 6d, Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 

edition, xamo. izr. 6d, 
St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo., 

cloth extra, "js. 6d. 

%* This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end, 
and all matters of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 

" My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, "js. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala : A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, idr. 
Second Edition. 



« 



We are struck throughout his volume by the shrewdness of his 
surmises when he is guessing in the dark, and of the frequency with 
which his hurried judgments are confirmed." — Times, 
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Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 
Thomas Stbblb, txanilator of "An Eastern Love Stacy. " Fcapu 8va 
aoC]i,5«. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New tidiJaaa. zamo. y. 6d. 

Mental Philosophy. i2mo. 2j. 6d, 

Stolz (Madame) The House on Wheels. Small post 8vo 
2«. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain. Illus- 
trated by Photographs. Crown Svo., cloth. 6x. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 

CooFEK. With numerous illustraticms. 51. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5/. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^, by the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawines by 
£. V. B., printed in colours in fiicsiinile of the original water colours, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition, ^s. 6tL 

square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2j. 6d. 



of the Great March, a Diaiy of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carolmas. Numerous illustrations, 
xamo. doth, 'js. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs.Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3s-. 6d. 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 4r. 6tL 

-— ~~- X«ittle Foxes. Cheap edition, i^. ; library edition, ^.6d. 

• Minister's Wooing. 5J. 5 copyright series, is. 6d, 
doth, 3X. 

Old Town Folk. fix. Cheap Edition, 2J. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra. 31. 6d. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 



tory. Small post 8vo, doth extra. 6s. 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 



Cheap Edition, is. 6d. and ar. 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, zr. 

Chimney Comer, ix. ; cloth, ix. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2x. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 



chromo-lithographs and about soo pages of letterpress, forming^ one of 
the most degant and attractive volumes ever publi^ed. Demy 4to., 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price il. 5X. 
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STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 8th Edition. 
8vo. z/. z5f. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 8th Edition. 

8vo. z/. ws.teL 

Commentaries on the Law of BiUs of Exchange, 

Foreien and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th EcUtion. 8vo. z/. iif. t<L 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights,^ and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments, yth Edition. 8vo. iL x^s. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
4th Edition, a vols. 8vo. 3/. y. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. i/. iij. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. z/. xis. 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and Ainerica. 8th Edition. 8vo. xi.iu.6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America, zxth Edition. 3/. xss. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 
W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 3/. 15J. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 
4th Edition, edited by Hon. J. C Perkins. 8vo. xl. xxs. 6d. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. Se^ Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 

on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth-extra. x6s. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 
"The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Sweet not Lasting. A Novel, by Annie B. Lefurt. 

X ToL crown 8vo., cloth, xot. 6d, 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. y, 6d. 



AUCHNITZ'S English Editions of German 

Authors. Each Tolume doth flexible, 2f. ; or sewed, u; 6d, 
The following are now ready : — 

On the Heights. By B. Aitsrsacr. 3 vols. 

In the Year '13. By Fritz Rsutes. x voL 

Faust. By Gosthb. x voL 

L'Arrabiata. By Faux. Hkysb. x voL 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinricr Zschokkb. z voL 

Lessing's Nathan the "Wise, and Emilia Galotti. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mart Howitt. 
a vols. 

Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hbvsb. By Arthur Milman. 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbvsb. 
Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

Flowrer, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jban Paul Ricutbr. 

2 vols. 

The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 2 vols. 

An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebbrs. 3 vols. 

Ekkehard. By J. V. Schbffel. 2 vols. 

Barbarossa and other Tales. By Paul Heyse, From the German. 
By L. C. S. 

Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. By Goethe. 3 vols. 
Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

IS. : cloth, zs. id. ; roan, v. 

French and English. Paper u. 6^. 5 cloth, zr. ; 



roan, 2; . td, 

Italian and English. Paper, \s, 6d, ; cloth, 2s. ; 

roan, ^. 6d, 

Spanish and English. Paper, is.6d. ; cloth, 2s,; 



roan« as. td, w 

New Testament. Cloth, 2J. ; gilt, zr. 6d, 
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Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 

doth extra, ar . dd. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of "Views Afoot." a vols, post 8vo. x6*. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. Is, 6d. 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, &r. 6d. 

Egypt and Iceland. 8j. 6d, 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

A Summer in Colorado, Post 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. lor. 6d* 

Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, is, 6d, ; doth, 2J. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boylb. Crown 8va See Choice Series. 5^. 

Thomson (J.) The Straits of Malacca, Indo>China, and 

China ; or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and Residence Ahroad. 
By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. , Author of "Illustrations of China and its 
" People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs 
and Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 21J. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations, a vols. z/. is. ^ 

Timothy Titcomh's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. Cloth, 2J. (See also Rose Library.) 

Tinne (J. E.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Illustrated 
with numerous Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 16s. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. Sm New Testa- 
ment. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, English, and German Languages. Containing the Tedhnical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs generally. 
Revised and Augmented hy M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 
Leipzig This Work will be completed in Three Parts. 

llieTirst Part, containing French-German-English, crown 8vo. 2 vols. 
sewed, &r. ; z vol. half roan, gs. 

The Second Part, containing English-German-French, crown 8vo. 
9 vols, sewed, Zs. ; z vol. bound, ox. 

_ The Third Part, containing German-English-French, is in prepara* 
tion. 

TroUope (A.) Hany Heathcote of Gangoil. A Story of 

Bush Life in Australia. With graphic Illustrations. In z voL Small 
post, cloth extra, 5^ . 

Tuckermann (C. K.) The Greeks of To-day. Crown 8vo. 

doth. 7«. 6d, 
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Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volome 3 of the John Halifax 

Series of Girls' Books). Small i>ost 8vo. 'A*. 

Twining (Miss). Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, with Groups and Descriptiona. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustxated in coloiin from 
nature, a vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. s^. 

Under Seal of Confession. Bv Averil Beaumont, 

Author of " Thomicrofr's Model." 3 vols, crown 8vo., cloth. 31;. 6d. 



ANDENHOPF'S (George), Clerical Assistant 

Fcap. y, 6d. 




Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5^. 



Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

" The Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
view," " Spectator," &c. 6s, 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 
300 designs. 8vo. zss, 

VERNE'S (JULES) WORKS. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. New Edition. Numerous 
Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly with " Around 
the World," &c. Square crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

Meridiana : Adventures of Three Englishmen and 

Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, ^s. 6d» 

The Fur Country. Crown 8vo. With upwards of 80 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mbrcibr, M.A. With X13 
very Graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
xof. 6df. 

Around the World in Eighty Days. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip Round It. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, zof. 6d. 
New Edition. 

A Floating City and the Blockade Runners. Con- 
taining about ^o very fine Full-page Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, js. 6d. 

Dr. Ox's Experiment ; Master Zacharius ; A Drama 
in the Air ; A >Vinter Amid the Ice, &c. Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 7^. 6d. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. laj. 6d, 
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Viardot (L.) Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs 

and other iUustrations. Demy 8vo. \is. 6tL 

Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 




Demy 8vo. X9S. td, 

Vincent (P.) The Land of the White Elephant: Sights 

and Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo. doth extra, i&r. 



ALLER (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates 

of Pearl, and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, 
M.A. Crown Svo, doth extra, ts. 

Warburton's (Col. Egerton) Journey across 

Australia. An Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out by 
Messrs. Elder and Hughes, under the command of Colonel Egerton 
Warburton ; giving a full Account of his Perilous Journey from the 
centre to Roeboume, Western Australia. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Edited, with an Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bates, Esq., of the 
Royal Geographical Society. \In tke^ess. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2j. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards is, 6d. ; doth 2s, (Low's 

Copyright Series.) 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. Svo. 

Cloth. 36J. 

Weppner (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. 

Being the Personal Experiences. Impressions, and Observations of Mar- 
garetha Weppner, in a Voyage Round the World. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 24J. [In the press. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 
his travels through Egypt. Imperial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper. 3/. lox. 

Three Series, each ;^ 3 \os, 

Westropp (H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and 

Antiqiie Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The 
Traveller's Art Companion,'* *' Pre-Historic Phases," &c. Numerous 
Illustrations, ^mall post Svo, cloth extra, dr. 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. New 

edition. [/» thspress. 

When George the Third was King. 2 vols., post Svo. 21J. 

Where is the City ? i2nio. cloth, dr. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. Svo. I2j. 

White (J.) Te Rou ; or, The Maori at Home. Exhibiting 
the Social Life, Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Maori Race in 
New Zealand prior to the introduction of civilization amongst them. 
Crown 8vo., doth extra, xof. td. 



40 Sampson Law and Co?s List of Publications, 

White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of WiUiam Shake- 
speare. Post 8vo. Cloth, zoir. 6d. 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gayworthys. Small post ^ 

8vo. ys. 6d. 



Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6</. And in Low's 



Cheap Series, is. 6d. and ar . 

Hitherto^ Small post 8vo. y, 6d, and 2j. 6d. 



Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. Small post 

8vo. y, 6K. 

The Other Girls. Small post 8vo., cloth extrti. $s. 6d, 

We Girls. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d, Cheap Edition. 



zf . 6d. and or. 

Whyte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown 8vo. xor. 

Wikoff (H.) The Poor Civilizations of the World. 

An Historical Retrospect. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 
Assistance. By a Probate Court Official. Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarg^ed, with Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c.'- Fcap. 8to., cloth limp, xs. 

Winter at the Italian Lakes. With Frontispiece View of 
Lake Como. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of " Ethel.*' 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 3 If. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. Sgg Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 

of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson s Dictionary. 4to. 
doth, 1,834 pp. Price ^js. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor. 2/. ar. 

'* The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with {ismcifulness,-<-with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon. " — A tketueum. 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series), ar. 6d. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown 8vo., cloth, is. 6d, 
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